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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 5.0 
Commencing Ist June 
A TRIP TO THE CASTLE 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamictt. Norman Wooland, Zia Mohyeddin 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Transferred from the Arts 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Transferred from the Duchess 
A SHRED OF EVIDENCE 
Paul Rogers, Jean Kent, Ralph Michael 


*+GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 

Closing 4th June 

Commencing 8th June 

A LOVELY LIGHT 
Dorothy Stickney 

Commencing during week of 27th June 
A MAN OF ALL SEASONS 
Pau! Scofield 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ROSS 
Alec Guinness, Harry Andrews, Anthony Nicholls 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing Ist Junc 
TO-MORROW-WITH PICTURES! 
Irene Dailey, James Patterson. Marjoric Hawtrey 


1MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs 6.10 & 8.40, Sat. 2.30 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Commencing 16th June 
GALILEO 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat, 2.30 
RICHARD II 
SAINT JOAN 
HENRY V 


TOPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent's Park (Hun. 0925) 
Commencing 2nd June 
THE TEMPEST 
Robert Atkins, Alan Judd 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Robert Beatty, Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 


+ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Commencing 7th June 
CHICKEN SOUP WITH BARLEY 
28th June 
ROOTS 


27th July 
I'M TALKING ABOUT JERUSALEM 
+ROYALTY 


Opening 23rd June 
THE VISIT 


Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 


Nete. Shows marked { will have their first 
performance during June 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 

Evs. 8.0. Tues. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK 
Margaret Leighton. Richard Johnson, Robert Stephens 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
NED KELLY 
WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 


Comedies 
ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 


WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison. Cyril Smith 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
ONE WAY PENDULUM 
George Benson, Alison Leggatt, Douglas Wilme: 


DUKE OF YORK’'S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
IT’S IN THE BAG! 
Terry-Thomas. Patricia Jessel 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.15 
BACHELOR FLAT 
Denis Quilley, Derek Bond. Harriette Johns 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs 7.45, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 








TSTRAND (Tem. 26660) 
Transferring from Royal Court. 8th June 
RHINOCEROS 
Laurence Olivier. Maggie Smith. Duncan Macrac 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
ROGER THE SIXTH 
Gordon Tanner. Noe! Dyson, Bud Knapp 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem, 7611) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick. Eleanor Summerfield 





COLssRAN (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, James Hayter 


Caney (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
UCE 


IRMA LA 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revill 


NEW — 3878) 
Evs. 8.15, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Daniel Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch 


PALACE (Ger, 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musical 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO a 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 
+CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Commencing 2nd June 
DON'T SHOOT—WE’RE ENGLISH! 
Michael Bentine, Maggie Fitzgibbon 
tPALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sat. 2.40 
Commencing 3rd June 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
Cliff Richard, Russ Conway, Joan Regan 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 
Principal: GORDON THORNE, 

M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.0. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Competitions for Scholarships, some of which 
will include maintenance allowances, will be 
held in London during June and july. The 
closing date for applications is Saturday 11th 
June and the successful candidates will be 
required to enter the School in September 
1960. Full details may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


“THE THREE SISTERS” 

Students under the direction of Daniel Roberts, 
will give performances of “The Three Sisters’’ 
by Anton Tchekov in the School Theatre on 
28th, 29th, 30th June and Ist July. Applica- 
tions for complimentary tickets, which must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed enve- 
lope, should be sent to the Secretary. 


The School Prospectus which gives full details 
of all courses and fees, etc.. may be obtained 
fromh the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Hon.G.S.M. 








Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs, 7.30, Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET 
Season — 25th June 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


SADLER’S saa (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 
Until 11th June 





LONDON mate ts 64 (Ger. 7373) 
Com. June 3rd. 8.45. Sat. 2.40 


The ri 7 Studded 
Revue Ever Staged 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 


CLIFF RUSS OAN 
RICHARD CONWAY EGAN 


EDMUND HOCKRIDGE DAVID KOSSOFF 
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PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 


(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 
10th Annual Season—APRIL 16 to OCTOBER 1 


The Admirable Crichton . . M. Barrie 
The Private Secretary . Charlies Hawtrey 


Private Lives Noel Coward 
Katharine & veretie David Garrick 
(altered from Shakespeare) preceded by 
The Dark Lady ry the Sonnets .. Bernard Shaw 
Napoleon in Love (Premiere) .... R. F. Delderfield 
Between the Tides (Premiere) .. B. v. Eysselsteijn 
The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Décor “ Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
Company of 24 includes 
MARGARET VINES and DENNIS  aaaaaceean 

Prices: 1 8/6, 6 
Book now (Tel: Write for full ae 
“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Thestrical end Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Areher St., W.1. Ger 1054 











AT THE MERMAID 


JUNE 16 — AUGUST 6 


BERTOLT BRECHT’S 


“GALILEO” 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN 
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HOW MUCH! 


This Strand Junior switchboard is supplied in 
units for controlling 8, 12, 16, 20 or 24 circuits. 
A selective plugging system necessitates pur- 
chasing only a minimum number of dimmers, 
which makes this board flexible in use and very 
economical in first cost. It is the ideal board 
for small stages, being compact and self con- 
tained and very simple to use. The cost of an 
8 circuit junior hoard complete with four dim- 
mers, as illustrated, would cost under £50, 
depending on the wattage required. 

We are always pleased to give free advice and 
quotations, so why not send us a note of your 
requirements in the first instance. 
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STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


and at Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Melbourne, Toronto 
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Over the Footlights 


A NUMBER of new productions reached jae 
the West End during the last half of 
May and of these Ned Kelly at Stratford 
East (23rd), Nathan The Wise, Pembroke, 
Croydon (23rd); Roger the Sixth, West- 
minster (24th); Jr's in the Bag (Duke of 
York’s, 25th); Bachelor Flat (Piccadilly, 26th) 
and Henry V (Old Vic, 31st) were produced 
too late for review in this issue. Also not 
reviewed this month is The Golden Touch, 
the new musical with book by Julian More 
and music by James Gilbert, which was 
directed at the Piccadilly Theatre by Paddy 
Stone, and ran for only a few performances. 
A delightful production of Orpheus in 
the Underworld had its first performance at 
Sadler’s Wells on 17th May, with June 
Bronhill as Eurydice. This production by 
Wendy Toye will be at the Wells for a four- 
weeks’ season. Two plays were transferred 
to other theatres during May; they were the 
highly successful Arts production of Harold 
Pinter’s The Caretaker, which moved to the 
Duchess on the 30th, and A Shred of 
Evidence, which was transferred from the 
Duchess to the Fortune also on the 30th. “OVER THE BRIDGE” This new but ill-fated play 
As mentioned elsewhere, Tonesco’s play - —— be gee ee ee — 
Rhinoceros moves from the Royal Court to __ Belfast shipyard, ram for only five performances at the 


= Princes, where it had its first performance on 4th May. 

the Strand Theatre on 8th June, when the ‘Sies alae aan sok tn heahen be LOE. BAk. ant 
réle of Daisy will be taken over by Maggie Ulster Bridge Productions Ltd., by arrangement with 
ith— i tavi , Jack Hylton. The producer was James Ellis, and 
Smith—Joan Plowright staying at the Royal cco Gait eile Gas tn We tae , 


Court for the Wesker trilogy. * Over the Bridge ” was a sincere first play which, with 
some tightening up, deserved a longer run. In the 
HIGHLIGHT in June will be the opening scene above Sam Thompson, the author, is seen centre, 


“ with Patrick McAlinney, /eft and J. G, Devlin, right. 
of the new Royalty Theatre which has 


been built beneath the office block on the old site of the Stoll in Kingsway. This theatre 
will seat about a thousand, and will boast every modern amenity. The play chosen for 
the auspicious opening of this theatre is The Visit, in which the Lunts will star. First night 
is scheduled for the 23rd. Other interesting new productions in June are Brecht’s Galileo 
at the Mermaid on the 16th, and the commencement of the Wesker Trilogy with Chicken 
Soup with Barley at the Royal Court on the 7th (to be followed by Roots on the 28th and 
Mr. Wesker’s new play, I’m Talking About Jerusalem on 27th July). Once again there will 
be a season at the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park, the first play being The Tempest, on 
the 2nd, and special interest attaches to the production of The Play of Daniel in Westminster 
Abbey on the 6th, details of which will be found later in this issue. Other new productions 
during June are To-morrow—with Pictures! a new play by Anthony Creighton (of George 
Dillon fame) and Bernard Miller, an American actor-author, at the Lyric Opera House on 
the Ist; A trip to the Castle (Arts, 1st); Don’t Shoot, We're English! the new Bentine revue 
at the Cambridge on the 2nd; Stars in Your Eyes (Palladium, 3rd) and A Lovely Light at 
the Globe (8th). Dear Liar (Jerome Kilty and Cavada Humphrey), opens at the Criterion 
on the 14th. 


EADERS of THEATRE WorLD will be interested to hear of the recent productions of two 
new plays by well-known contributors to the magazine. They are the amusing comedy 
Love Everlasting (presented at the Intimate, Palmers Green, on 16th May) by Winifred 
Bannister, and The First Time I Saw Paris, a comedy by Roy Plomley, which was produced 
at the Connaught Theatre, Worthing, on the 23rd. Miss Bannister will be remembered as 
the author of the play, Burdalane, and of the well-known James Bridie biography, and has 
recently also contributed reviews of productions at the Belgrade, Coventry. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“& Passage to India”—Comedy, 20th April 
(See pages 21-23) 

“The Most Happy Fella’—Coliseum, 21st 
April 
(See pages 11-16) 

“New Cranks’—Lyric Opera House, 26th 
April 

‘The Lotos Eaters’—Pembroke, Croydon, 

April 
of Evidence’—Duchess, 27th 

“The Caretaker”—Arts, 27th April 

“Rhinoceros”—Royal Court, 28th April 
(See also pages 28 and 29) 

“Wedding Breakfast’’—Pembroke, Croydon, 
Sth May 


“Ross’’—Haymarket, 12th May 











LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 
**New Cranks” 


OHN Cranko’s bizarre approach to inti- 
J mate revue paid off quite frequently in 

his latest effort at Hammersmith. But 
this same unusual approach must always run 
into the danger of creating a sense of mono- 
tony. 

Unhappily an effort was made to avoid 
this by the introduction of one or two pain- 
fully trite numbers of the kind involving 
the familiar rain-coated figure alone in the 
big city. Items like “British Rain Dance” 
(a fascinating umbrella ballet) and “Boa 


Constrictor,” in which the company gave 
idiotic chase to a lively red feather boa, 
which relied on the Cranko gift for mime 


and unorthodox choreography, were among 
the highlights. Bernard Cribbins, Gillian 
Lynne, Carole Shelley, Johnny Wade, Billy 
Wilson and Yolanda were a likeable team. 
The music was by David Lee and décor by 
Carl Toms. F.S. 


PEMBROKE THEATRE, Croydon 
“The Lotos Eaters”’ 


HIS new play by Mary Rose Barrington 

had much to commend it. There was a 
large cast and the characters, even when 
sharing similarity of outlook, were all in- 
dividually distinct. Such questions as 
whether it is worthwhile to struggle against 
the manifold evils of brief human existence, 
and the prime importance to a woman to 
separate her man from his family, were 
thoroughly aired in vivid and _ present 
manner. That disperser of dreams, economic 
necessity, was made to propel the plot so 
that the average rate-payer could feel that 
his interests were not neglected. Seldom does 
a competition produce so enjoyable a play. 
The Lotos Eaters was the runner-up in “The 
Observer” play contest and this presentation 
was its premiere. 

So large a cast as thirteen “in the round” 
atones for lack of décor. They represented 
a charming family with nothing worse than 
idleness to their detriment. (Let us reflect 
what an achievement it is today to create 
thirteen interesting mew characters with 
nothing modishly unsavoury about them.) 
This Bayswater household of apparently 
Viennese extraction are a survival from the 
time when dolce far niente had a pleasant 
savour. Nowadays it hardly fits anybody. 
The revolting rich and the undeserving poor 
are equally far from it. The older members 
of this household, who were all delightfully 
played, remain on nodding terms with this 
old idea. But the younger generation are 
either belatedly imitative, philosophically 
“beatnik” or in revolt. Miss Barbara 
Clegg had one or two good outbursts in 
the character of a girl whose fiance viewed 
her inert family unsympathetically. Nicholas, 
though a member of the older generation, is 
still liable to short spurts of activity impelled 
by warm feeling for any who suffer. Harriet, 

(Continued on page 8) 


CAROLE SHELLEY aad BERNARD CRIBBINS, 

two talented members of the “‘ New Cranks ” company. 

John Cranko’s new revue, which closed at the Lyric 
Opera House on 28th May, is reviewed above. 





The 
New 
Negro Theatre 


Company 


@ THIS new company, which aims 

to provide London with a per- 
manent professional Negro acting 
group, presented their first pro- 
gramme—two one-act plays—on 
Sunday 24th April, at Theatre 
Royal, Stratford E. Clifton Jones, 
who directed both plays, is to be 
congratulated on this new enterprise. 


Pictures by Jefi Vickers 


Right: Mark Heath as Enos 
and Gloria Higdon (from 
West Side Story) as Pheelie 
in the opening play, No 
‘Count Boy, by Paul Green. 


Johnny Sekka as the Young Man and Gloria Johnny Sekka and Mark Heath (as the Man) 

Higdon as the Girl in Hello, Out There! by in another scene from William Saroyan’s play 

William Saroyan. Clifton Jones himself took Hello, Out There! The simple settings for both 
part in this six-character one-acter. plays were designed by lan Smart. 











New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

a woman who, in spite of disappointments, 
is still able and anxious to fight for general 
amelioration, enters the household as paying 
guest. She sizes up the members and 
chooses for herself the best—Nicholas. She 
has access to funds. The family need 
funds. Their need is convincingly and 
comically displayed. Nicholas, although in 
love with Harriet, deceives her for the 
family’s benefit. 

Miss Helen Cherry played Harriet with 
admirable poise. Mr. Joseph O'Connor was 
a perfect Nicholas in calm, kind moments. 
“ The round ” is hard on technique for deep 
feeling. H.G.M. 


DUCHESS 
“4 Shred of Evidence” 


C. SHERIFF’S new play (now at the 

. Fortune Theatre) is a workmanlike, but 
not particularly penetrating, study of a man 
under stress. It is of the “did he do it and 
will he get off?” genre, and concerns 
Richard Medway, a successful business man 
who suspects he was the motorist who killed 
a cyclist and did not stop. His memory is 
befuddled following a Reunion Dinner, but 
as the evidence accumulates he becomes more 


and more convinced of his guilt and pro- 


ceeds to cover up his tracks. The suspense 
is well maintained and the play owes a good 
deal to the telling performance of Paul 


Rogers as Richard Medway, who finely 
conveys the reactions of a fundamentally 
decent man in this particular situation. 
Ralph Michael as the family friend and 
lawyer, and Richard Warner as the Inspector 
in charge of the investigations, also give 
weight to the proceedings and there is an 
outstanding study by Richard Caldicot as a 
breezy and determined salesman. The play 
is directed by Allan Davis with setting by 
Ken Calder. L.M. 


ARTS 
“The Caretaker” 


oe PINTER’S new play does a 
lot of good to his rapidly growing 
reputation. Once again we are struck with 
his eye for character and his ear for phrase. 
Throughout, the situation is always dramatic 
and, in addition, there is even a rudiment of 
that now despised and neglected element, 
plot. The play has a heginning, a middle 
and an end, in the Aristotelian sense. The 
principal character comes, he stinks, he goes. 

The scene is a room containing two beds 
and some miscellaneous junk in the joint 
ownership of two Cockney brothers, who 
are seldom there together. One of them 
brings to the room a destitute old man, a 
Welshman, whom recent events have brought 
to a state of ludicrous desperation, ripe for 
the stage. The idea is that the old man 
shall remain as caretaker but one feels that 
that idea is a mistake. It is two to one, as 
always among three, but alignments alter. 
there is no loyalty and the author plays 
thimble-rig. Inconsequent but vastly enter- 
taining verbal utterances come from the 
three men in a manner that savours of 
Chekhov, Beckett and Ionesco but, still 
more, of life itself. If it is “matural” 
dialogue you want, go no further. In any 
case, go. It leads nowhere, but one does 
not expect it to lead anywhere. A spot of 
apparent purpose would explode the work. 

Alan Bates and Peter Woodthorpe give 
faultless studies of closely observed Cock- 
ney characters, accurately natural yet rare: 
but Donald Pleasence as the poor shattered 
old man makes terrific impact—he is reality 


“The Caretaker”’ 


DONALD PLEASENCE as Davies, the tramp, and 
ALAN BATES as Mick, in Harold Pinter’s latest play 
“The Caretaker,’ which opened at the Arts Theatre 
on 27th April. The play, which has only three charac- 
ters (Peter Woodthorpe is the third), proved so success- 
ful that it was transferred to the Duchess on 30th May. 


(Picture by Michael Boys) 
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Dorothy Stickney, the celebrated American 

actress, who will open a tw -half weeks season 

of her solo programme, *“ A Lovely Light,” the life 

and poems of Edna St. Vincent Millay, at the Globe 

Theatre on Wednesday 8th June. The performance will 
be directed by her husband, Howard Lindsay. 


(Picture by Alfredo Valente) 


plus, never does he go outside what is 


natural in essence but ali is enlarged to one- 

tenth at least larger than life. Donald 

McWhinnie’s direction is masterly. 
H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 
‘*‘Rhinoceros” 


ONESCO’S most ambitious play to date 
has aroused tremendous interest all over 
Europe, and if the English version produced 
and designed by Orson Welles was something 
of a disappointment, this cannot be laid at 
the door of Laurence Olivier, whose per- 
formance as Berenger is among the most 
acutely observed characterisations he has 
ever done. 

For those who have as yet no acquaintance 
with the play, Rhinoceros is, we take it, the 
dramatisation of man’s battle against the 
herd instinct, which is becoming more and 
more acute with the march of modern 
civilisation. One by one the citizens of 
Berenger’s town change into rhinoceroses. 
until even the TV programmes are put over 
by these awesome beasts, whose trumpetings 
fill the whole town. The moment comes 
when the unassuming clerk, Berenger, is the 
last of his kind, and the play ends on a more 
than somewhat frightening note as he pre- 
pares to fight to retain his human personality 
against the pressure of the herd. 

There is considerable humour in the early 
scenes and a vitality in the dialogue which 


Sheila Chester, who piays the teading part of 

Jane in the tour of Julian Slade and Dorothy Reynolds’ 

musical play “* Salad Days.”’ During June the company 

will visit Birmingham, Hanley, Sheffield and Bradford. 

They will pay a return visit to Oxford in July, and in 

August the play will return home to Bristol, where it 
first opened in 1954, 


holds the interest, but a sense of conflicting 
aims is felt on the production side so that 
the final act climax loses some of its impact. 
A talented company has been brought to- 
gether, with Duncan Macrae as Berenger’s 
friend, John, who changes into a rhinoceros 
before our eyes in Act 2, and Joan Plow- 
right as Daisy, the girl who succumbs to the 
call of the herd at the eleventh hour. Miles 
Malleson as Mr. Butterfly, Berenger’s boss, 
and Peter Sallis as Bottard, his colleague in 
the office, are also excellent, 

The play is transferring to the Strand on 
8th June when the part of Daisy will be 
played by Maggie Smith. F.S. 


PEMBROKE THEATRE IN THE ROUND 
*‘*‘Wedding Breakfast” 

HIS was the English premitre of a 

comedy by Theodore Reeves, already 
seen in New York. The breakfast, in the 
final scene, followed a double wedding in 
fact, whilst anticipating the ceremony at law. 
Otherwise, the play was like a Victorian 
novelette retold in American dialogue. 

A young woman who has been jilted and 
is touchy about it has a little sister Ruth 
who is unable to settle to anything until 
she has found another man for her. Sister 
Ruth is herself engaged and she and her 
faithful Dobbin are patiently and passion- 
lessly saving for their wedding in a more or 
less distant future. Dobbin’s brother arrives. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes for 


“THE MOST HAPPY FELLA” 


M. BERMAN LIMITED 
18 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TRA 1651/9 


Hollywood — London Paris 




















Inia Wiata as Tony in a scene from the show. (Edwin Steffe shares this rdle with Mr. Wiata). 


“The Most Happy Fella” 


RANK Loesser’s musical, with its near-operatic score and appealing story, has rightly settled 

down to a big success at the Coliseum. Based on Sidney Howard’s “ They Knew What 

They Wanted”, with music, lyrics and libretto by Frank Loesser, “The Most Happy Fella” 

is directed by Jerome Eskow, with choreography by ag Beaumont, scenery and costumes 

by Tony Walton and lighting by Joe Davis. The show is presented in London by H. M, 
Tennent Ltd., in association with Frank Productions Inc. 
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Right: Greatly dar- 
ing, Rosabella has 
written a letter to 
Tony, whom she has 
never seen, and when 
he receives it, Tony 
is overwhelmed with 
joy. “ Look-a, my 
Rosabella!” he 
shouts, as he opens 
Rosabella’s letter. 


Left: The opening scene in a San 

Francisco restaurant. Two of the 

waitresses, Cleo (Libi Staiger) and 

Rosabella (Helena Scott) discuss the 

unknown suitor who has left a mess- 
age for Rosabella. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Below: In Napa Valley, California, a 

few months later. Tony (Inia Waita). 

a well-to-do wine-grower of Italian 

extraction, sings the number “The 

Most Happy Fella”, It was Tony who 

had fallen in love with Rosabella in 
the restaurant. 

















Tony: Ah! fresh finocci! 


Tony is a bachelor living with his sister Marie 
(Nina Verushka), who is seen, above, with her 
shopping bag. 


Above right: Herman (Jack DeLon) with his 

friends Clem, Jake and Al (played by Peter 

Rhodes, Alan Thomas and John Lloyd Parry), 
sings “Standing on the Corner”. 


Right: 

Joe, Tony's foreman and a handsome young 
man with a roving eye (Art Lund), sings the 
spirited number “Joey, Joey, Joey”. But Tony 
is depressed, because he feels sure Rosabella 
will turn him down for ever if he sends the 
photograph she has asked for. Joe has inform- 
ed his boss that he wants to leave the job, and 
Tony persuades him to have his picture taken 
at the nearby photographer’s. Then foolishly 
Tony sends Joe’s portrait to Rosabella in place 

of his own. 








Rosabella has fallen 
in love with Tony's 
“portrait” and is com- 
ing to marry her faith- 
ful admirer. Great 
preparations are made 
for the wedding and 
left, Ciccio (John Clif- 
ford), Pasquale (Rico 
Froehlich) and Gut- 
seppe (Ralph Farn- 
worth), the cooks, sing 
the exhilarating num- 
ber “Abbondanza”. 


Left: Joe and the wed- 
ding guests sing “Spo 
salizio™. Meantime 
Rosabella has missed 
Tony at the station, 
and comes on alone. 
Naturally, when she 
comes face to face 
with Joe she supposes 
him to be Tony, and is 
horrified when she 
learns the truth. But 
Tony is brought back 
badly injured after an 
accident, below, and 
i t end Rosa- 
bella decides to keep 
to her side of the bar- 
gain, and the marriage 
takes place after all. 
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It is May, in 
Tony’s vine- 
yards, and right, 
Joe, Rosabella 
and the workers 
sing the num- 
ber “Fresno 
beauties (Cold 
and Dead).” 


Right centre 
Biddies Good 
morning, Tony. 
Tony: Good - a - 

morning? ‘* Es-a 

son -a ~ bitch -a 

morning 
Tony is _ still 
confined to his 
wheel - chair as 
a result of the 
accident, and 
has become irri- 
table and impa- 
tient to get on 
his feet again. 
(Left, Walter 
Midgley as the 
Doctor). Below: 
By now Cleo 
has joined her 
friend, Rosa- 


bella, and is 

soon paired off 

with the irre- 

pressible Her- 

man. They sing 

the number 
“ Big D.” 








Above left: Rosabella, whose infatuation for 
Joe quickly passed, has learned to love Tony 


as the months go by. With Marie and Joe they 
sing the number “How beautiful the days”, a 
highlight of the show. 


Above 

Herman: Then you go mmm... . 

Herman gives Cleo some expert tuition in past 
ing on labels. 


Left 

Rosabella: Um going away I'm leaving here 

Tony: You go ‘way? 

Rosabella’s new found happiness comes crash- 
ing to the ground when, on the night Tony is 
to celebrate his recovery, she learns she is go- 
ing to have Joe’s baby. When he hears the 
truth Tony is very angry and feels he will never 
forgive her, but, when she has gone, realising 
he cannot live without her, he foHows Rosa- 
bella to Napa Station, and all ends happily. 











Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-on 


“THE basso Profundo gets the girl, for 
once in his life! ” That is how Inia 
Wiata expressed his especial pleasure in 
playing the leading part in the Frank Loesser 
musical, The Most Happy Fella, at the 
Coliseum. ‘ Normally,” continued the fam- 
ous New Zealand singer, “ the bass plays the 
villain, the father or the priest, but in The 
Most Happy Fella he succeeds in winning 
the love of a much younger girl and settling 
down to a life of happiness ever after.” 

Originally Mr. Wiata considered an oper- 
atic career. Away back in his home-country 
he started his professional life touring as 
soloist in a concert party, often giving three 
shows a day, seven days a week. His voice 
was obviously good enough for grand opera 
and the New Zealand Government made it 
possible for him to come to London to study 
under Charles Kennedy Scott and Sir Steuart 
Wilson. 

A four-year engagement at Covent Gar- 
den followed. He created réles in Billy Budd, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress and Gloriana and his 
performances as Colline in La Bohéme and 
Sarastro in The Magic Flute will long be 
remembered. Then he strayed away from 
the opera house, making films in which he 
did not sing, giving concerts and appearing 
in musicals on television. 

The freedom appealed to him and he was 
glad to be able to throw off the shackles of 
tradition. “In grand opera,” he explained, 
“the producer likes his singers to keep to 
the same pattern. Very rarely is a singer 
allowed to give an individual performance. 
He has to play the part as it has always 
been played since the opera was first done. 
The réle is handed on from father to son 
and little imagination is called for. The 
object is to copy what has been done before- 
hand. 

“TI grew tired of the ham acting of the 
opera stage and the stylised productions that 
followed each other, like a series of carbon 
copies, year after year. That was why | 
leapt at the idea of playing a couple of 
musicals on television, where I could act 
more or less as I felt the character and not 
according to a preconceived formula.” 

The great day came when Mr. Wiata met 
Frank Loesser, author and composer of The 
Most Happy Fella, which is based on Sidney 
Howard’s play, They Knew What They 


Inia Wiata 


Wanted. Mr. Loesser gave Mr. Wiata a 
chance to play some performances in The 
Most Happy Fella in America and engaged 
him on the spot for London, to alternate the 
part with Edwin Steffe. The part is so 
vocally exhausting that no one singer could 
be expected to play it eight times a week. 
Hence the two artists to share the title-réle. 

“IT was awed by the size of the part,” con- 
fessed Mr. Wiata, “ but it appealed to me 
because Tony, who owns the Californian 
vineyard and is searching for a young wife 
to dispel his loneliness, is a happy-go-lucky 
chap—and so am I! That was half the 
battle won. I liked the man I was to play 
and I sympathised with him. 

“ Then I was so thrilled with Frank Loes- 
ser’s score. The sheet sound of it was a 
joy to listen to. And as we began to study 
it under the composer’s direction, I became 
more and more impressed. He can explain 
the presence of every phrase and note in the 
score. The most tremendous amount of 
thought has gone into it and when you begin 
to analyse the musical pattern, you can see 
how it all builds up. As the play progresses, 
there is a thrilling building-up of character, 
of comedy, of pathos ... . and the plot 
develops in the most realistic manner to the 
moving climax.” 

Jerome Eskow, who directed the London 
production of The Most Happy Fella, is 
obviously responsible for much of the suc- 
cess. ‘“ He has been an actor himself,” said 


(Continued on page 54) 





Play 
of 
Daniel’ 


A scene from the 12th Century musical play which will be performed by the New York Pro 
Musica in Westminster Abbey from the 6th to 11th June, at 8.30. The musical direction is 
under the company’s director Noah Greenberg, E. Martin-Browne will be in charge of the 
present production and the narration, specially written by W. H. Auden, will be spoken at the 
Abbey by John Westbrook. Later the company will visit several European centres, returning to 
England to give performances at St. Albans (21st, 22nd and 23rd July) and King’s Lynn (27th 
and 28th July). The Play of Daniel was originally written by students of the Abbey of 
Beauvais and the present edition is based on the transcription by the Rev. Rembert Weakland. 
O.S.B., who worked from the Egerton Manuscript in the British Museum. The play is based 
on familiar episodes in the Book of Daniel and our picture shows Daniel (Charles Bressler) 
being arrested on the orders of King Belshazzar (Brayton Lewis). 
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THE FAMOUS RECORDING OF 


Che Play of 
Daniel 


New York Pro Musica directed by Noah Greenberg 


AXTL 1086 (The booklet of the ext and explanatory notes is now available) 





... This record ought to appeal to music 

lovers of all schools and followings; . . . Brunswick 
Brunswick are to be congratulated for 

releasing this record at last.” 

THE GRAMOPHONE MONO RECORDS 











BRUNSWICK LTD branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON 8 EI 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd) 

**Wedding Breakfast” (Conid.) 

Imagine the excitement. And he falls heavily 
for sister Stella. But, of course, Stella has 
her pride, quite a lot of it, and after she 
has overcome the humiliation of being a 
subject of match-making attempts, she con- 
siders the brother’s social status as a busi- 
ness man compares poorly with that of the 
doctor who jilted her. She and her new 
suitor are continually re-assessing their 
psyches. They had a phrase and a formula 
for every situation. Their minds were like 
packs of cards which had to be shuffled and 
dealt till the right card came up. Sister Ruth 
was positively Barrieish in preferring her 
sister's happiness to her own Dobbin’s. In 
the Dobbin part, Robert Nichols was, at any 
rate, amusing. Therese Burton (little sister), 
Delphi Lawrence (big sister) and Dermot 
Walsh all disposed of their assignments with 
credit. H.G.M. 


HAYMARKET 
“Ross” 


ERENCE RATTIGAN calls his new play 
“a dramatic portrait.” but, clever play- 
wright though he is (he loses no opportunity 
to make use of humour in a most natural 
way), he could not avoid on occasion the 
sense of an overcrowded canvas. Yet for 


all this Ross is a most painstaking and often 


moving presentation of that enigmatic 
character, Lawrence of Arabia, which gives 
Alec Guinness a wonderful opportunity for 
fine acting. Looking uncannily like the 
original, Mr. Guinness with his absorbing 
interpretation binds the whole play together, 
and is particularly skilful in revealing the 
disintegration in Lawrence’s character fol- 
lowing his treatment as a prisoner at the 
hands of the Turks. Mr. Rattigan pro- 
duces no new theories about the moral 
driving force that led to Lawrence’s in- 
incredible feats during the 1914-18 War, nor 
any key to the mystery of why this extra- 
ordinary personality subsequently sought 
oblivion under a false name in the anony- 
mity of a recruit’s life at a Royal Air Force 
depot near London. 

Also outstanding in the company are 
Harry Andrews (General Allenby), Anthony 
Nicholls (Ronald Storrs), Geoffrey Keen (the 
Turkish Military Governor) and Mark 
Dignam (Auda Abu Tayi, the Arab leader). 

This is Glen Byam Shaw's first production 
since he left Stratford. He is to be congra- 
tulated on the success of his efforts in achiev- 
ing a fine dramatic offering. FS. 
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ALAN HOWARD, LALA LLOYD, CHERRY 

MORRIS and GEORGE PENSOTTI in a scene from 

“I'm Talking About Jerusalem’ by Arnold Wesker, 

at the Belgrade, Coventry. Mr. Wesker'’s Trilogy 

opens at the Royal Court on 7th Jume when the plays 
will be directed by John Dexter. 


(Picture by Richard Sad!er) 


The New Wesker Play 
RNOLD WESKER’S new play, I'm 
Talking about Jerusalem, which was 
given a world premiére at the Belgrade 
Theatre on 4th April, is not just another 
provincial try-out. It is an important new 
work by an important young British drama- 
tist, written with courage and imagination, 
and if it does not yet quite come off, by 
comparison with the two earlier plays (both 
staged at Coventry) with which it forms a 
trilogy, it comes very near to doing so. The 
thread of the Kahn family runs through all 
three plays, although Ronnie, the young 
Jewish idealist with a touch of the poet, who 
is the real central figure, remains stubbornly 
off stage throughout the middle play (Roots) 
in which he is constantly talked of, like 
George and Margaret. Yet his absence is 
all the more revealing of the Norfolk 
family round whom Roots revolves. Simi- 
larly his absence from the second act of 
I’m Talking about Jerusalem illuminates the 
actions and the motives of Ada his sister 
and her husband Dave. 

Since Mr. Wesker, a proletarian, is writing 
about proletarians, one would suppose that 
his theme, by definition, is socialism. Yet it 
is a rum sort of socialism that Dave and 
Ada practise in seeking refuge from urban 
civilisation as tenants of a gentleman-farmer 
in Norfolk. Dave's efforts to pursue his 

(Continued overleaf) 








THE FAMOUS RESTAURANT 


with an intimate atmosphere 


THE 
Comedy 


Restaurant and Grill 
Panton Street, Haymarket, W1 
(Facing the Comedy Theatre) 


Open for Luncheon from Noon 
Theatre Dinners served from 5.30 pm 





OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 





TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON 11/6 
DINNER 14/2 


a la carte at a Reasonable Tariff 
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calling of craftsman-joiner in an age of auto- 
mation are as quixotic as, say, those of 
Robert Owen’s communist settlements in the 
heart of the capitalist jungle. The lesson 
that Ronnie takes back home to the East 
End with his returning brother-in-law is 
never as explicitly stated, as Mr. Wesker’s 
expostulations about the H-Bomb and the 
Labour Party’s moral failure on a number 
of counts. But the hints contained in the 
use of a Yiddish song, chanted by Ronnie 
and his mother in the opening scene 1, and 
the “hora” he dances at the end suggest 
that Mr. Wesker may be thinking of a 
Jerusalem further east geographically. 


The standard of performance of the reper- 
tory actors on the whole was high, though 
the problem of casting the Jewish réles was 
not everywhere ideally solved. Leslie How- 
ard’s nephew, Alan Howard, as the idealistic 
husband, came off test in this unequal battle. 
possibly for family reasons. As Ada, his 
loyal wife, who would have her child as 
articulate and observant of the world around 
him as his uncle Ronnie, Cherry Morris 
exploited a warm personality and gave a 
moving performance, rightly overstepping 
the bounds of realism as the dialogue soared. 

(Continued on page 38) 














“A PASSAGE TO INDIA” 
and 
“GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


Costumes 


12 PANTON ST. S.W.1 


by 


NATHAN’S 


WHI 5245 














A moment from Act 1, during the tea party at Mr. Fielding’s house in the grounds of the 
Government College of Chandrapore. It is one April early in the nineteen-twenties. L-R: 
Dr. Aziz (Zia Mohyeddin), assistant civil surgeon in the Government Hospital at Chandrapore, 
an ebullient young Indian who is most anxious to cultivate the friendship of the English, Adela 
Quested (Dilys Hamlett), visiting India for the first time and informally engaged to the District 
Magistrate; Mrs. Moore (Enid Lorimer), mother of Ronny Heaslop, the District Magistrate 
aforementioned, and Mr, Fielding (Norman Wooland), Principal of the Government College, 
who has many friends among the Indians. 


o> / ° $e 

“A Passage to India 
ANTHA Rama Rau’s masterly adaptation of E. M. Forster’s novel has deservedly met with 
success at the Comedy Theatre, following its original production at the Oxford Playhouse, 
when a review of the play appeared in our pages. It only remains to recommend “A Passage 
to India” once again as a first-rate piece of theatre, splendidly acted, and skilfully directed by 
Frank Hauser. The highly effective scenery is designed by Michael Richardson. The play 
is presented by Donald Albery and Tennent Productions Ltd. (for Donmar Productions Ltd.), 
by arrangement with New Watergate Presentations Ltd. (Pictures by Alec Murray) 
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The party is joined 
by Professor God- 
bole (Wolfe Mor- 
ris), Mr. Fielding’s 
assistant at the Col- 
lege, who bears 
about him all the 
marks of his high 
caste. He moves 
the company pro- 
foundly when he 
chants an ancient 
traditional song of 
his race. Meantime 
Ronny Heaslop. 
the District Magis- 
trate of Chandra- 
pore (Jeremy Burn- 
ham). calls for his 
mother and Miss 
Quested, and = is 
seen, centre back- 
ground, as he keeps 
an aloof distance. 
He is none too 
pleased to find his 
mother and Adela 
in easy conversa- 
tion with the two 
Indians, and aston- 
ished when he hears 
that the ladies have 
accepted Dr. Aziz’s 
invitation to take 
them for a picnic 
to the Marabar 
Caves, 


It is early morning 
two weeks later. 
and in spite of 
Ronny’s disappro- 
val, the ladies have 
accompanied Dr. 
Aziz to the Caves 
Unfortunately Mr. 
Fielding and Pro- 
fessor Godbole had 
missed the train, 
and so arrive some 
time later. They 
find M Moore 
alone resting, and 
in a strange pre- 
occupied mood fol- 
lowing her earlier 
visit to one of the 
caves. Mr. Fielding 
is mystified to see 
far away down the 
hill the figure of 
Miss Quested clam- 
bering into a car, 
but when Dr. Aziz 
appears he seems 
quite calm and 
unruffled 











seegee 





On the day of the picnic Miss Quested had been found on the road in a distraught condition, 
and was taken to the English Club in a collapsed state, having accused Dr. Aziz of trying to 
assault her when they are alone in the cave. Mr. Fielding is convinced of Dr. Aziz’s inno- 
cence, but the English set round on him as a traitor, and three weeks later (above), the young 
doctor is brought to trial at the Magistrate’s Court, where racial feeling immediately begins 
to run high. In the circumstances Ronny has asked the Assistant Magistrate Dr. Das, an 
Indian (Christopher Hancock), to try the case. He is seen (below left) while Miss Quested is 
being questioned by Major Callendar (Neil Seiler). There is a sensational development when 


Miss Quested suddenly withdraws her charge against the doctor, and (below right), Ronny 
questions her in vain about this incredible volte-face. A moment towards the end of the play. 














CCASIONALLY playgoers come face 
to face with a miraculous piece of 
casting—an actor triumphing in a part he 
seems born to play. It is happening at the 
moment at the Comedy Theatre, where Zia 
Mohyeddin, the young actor from Pakistan, 
is making such a deep impression as Dr. 
Aziz in Santha Rama Rau’s dramatisation 
of E. M. Forster's novel, A Passage to India. 
Mr. Mohyeddin has been fascinated by 
the theatre since the age of eleven, when he 
made his first appearance in his native town 
of Lahore, where his father, a lecturer in 
English at Punjab University, was also a 
minor playwright. His plays were performed 
by students and invariably he managed to 
write a part for his young son. On one 
occasion, though the play was a social satire, 
young Zia was still in the cast—playing a 
gimmick sort of part, as a young god! 
After graduating at the same University, 
Mr. Mohyeddin took up broadcasting and 
went to Australia for the Pakistan Broad- 
casting Company. While there, he appeared 
in a number of radio plays and felt he 
would like to take up a career in the theatre. 
It was essential to know more about the art 
of acting and the technique of producing, 
and as the Australian theatre was not in a 
particularly flourishing state at that time he 
decided to resign his Pakistan radio job and 
come to London. 
In London he studied at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, but what was 
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Player from 
Pakistan 


by 
Eric Johns 


Zia Mohyeddin, who has scored a 
personal success as Dr. Aziz in 
Sastha Rama Rauw's dramatisation 
of E. M. Forster's *“ A Passage to 
India," now running at the Comedy. 


(Portrait by Pamela Chandler) 


even more important, he went to see every 
straight play staged in the West End, with 
a keenly observant eye. He paid special 
attention to our star players and made a 
special point of seeing them in a variety of 
different rdles, so that he could get some 
insight into the manner in which they 
approached a part. “I am all for an actor 
making a part exciting,” he said. “ Magic 
is essential before acting can really be called 
great—though such magic can never be 
explained. But it must be there!” 

While in London, Mr. Mohyeddin played 
the odd part on radio and in television plays, 
but he was always cast as a shifty pearl 
dealer or a sinister letter forger and felt 
such work would not get him very far. So, 
after a five-year absence, he decided to go 
back to Pakistan and see what could be 
done. 

After a difficult start, with an over-ambi- 
tious production, he settled down to direct 
the Karachi Arts Theatre, which divides its 
time between Karachi and Lahore. It is 
not a permanent repertory company, but a 
group composed of more or less the same 
players. During the winter they present 
about seven different plays—about five 
English and two Urdu. In summer they do 
not play, as working conditions are impos- 
sible unless theatres are air-conditioned. 

Shakespeare is always the best draw, but 
there is also an audience for Anouilh, 

(Continued on page 30) 








International Oceasions 
SECOND REPORT FROM PARIS 
by Ossia Trilling 


HE 1960 season at the Theatre of the 
Nations has proved a_ record-breaker, 
with its 19 participating nations—seven of 
them in Paris for the first time—represented 
by 28 companies, offering 112 performances 
of 37 different programmes. These figures 
were published before the defection of the 
United States, who not only cancelled 
Diirrenmatt’s The Visit, in Peter Brook’s 
production, but meekly withdrew its substi- 
tute (Dear Liar, with Katharine Cornell and 
Brian Aherne). when the owners of the 
French rights demurred; though how three 
performances of the dramatised version of 
Shaw’s exchange of letters with Mrs. Pat 
Campbell at the Sarah-Bernhardt might be 
thought to affect attendances at the forth- 
coming French-language production here in 
any but a favourable way, passes under- 
standing. I have already (in the April issue) 
referred to the Diisseldorf actors, and 
drawn comparisons with Barrault’s version 
of Rhinoceros. They, the Persians, the South 
Americans, and the Poles, have provided the 
only dramatic performance so far, and the 
accent has been mainly on song and dance. 
The Negroes from the Ivory Coast and 
Mali republics. drilled by two directors 
specially sent out from Paris (M. André 
Voisin, of La Rose Rouge fame, and 
M. Albert Botbol, formerly of the Moroccan 
troupe seen here in 1956), provided two 
mixed programmes of ancient ritual and 
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folklore, in which the colourful costumes, 
the abandoned rhythmic dancing, and, above 
all, the ear-splitting playing of the tom-toms, 
stick in the memory. The cultural ties 
between Africa and Brazil—represented by 
two companies—were most evident in the 
“Samba School” which accompanied the 
Brazilian Popular Art Theatre from Sao 
Paolo. This troupe of Whites, Negroes, and 
Mulattoes, staged Gimba, an inspired pic- 
ture of life in a Brazilian shanty-town, by 
Gianfrancesco Guarnieri, with its criminals, 
whores, spivs and other dwellers on the 
fringe of civilisation, and gave proof of the 
presence of a thriving popular drama in their 
country. Similar conclusions could be 
drawn from the drive and fine workmanship 
of the players of the Experimental Theatre 
of Cali, Colombia’s third largest city, in 
Enrique Buenaventura’s On the Right Hand 
of God—a Colombian version of the “Death 
in an Appletree” fable—and in the Argen- 
tinian dramatist, Osvaldo Dragun’s six 
sketches of frustrated life in present-day 
South America, entitled Telling a Tale (and 
acted raw in the Thornton Wilder manner). 
As a tribute to France, the Brazilian com- 
pany led by Cacilda Becker offered Poil de 
Carotte, modestly and agreeably performed. 

An early revelation came from the Iranian 
National Drama Theatre of Teheran in Ali 
Nassirian’s modern treatment of The 
Wandering Nightingale, an ancient tale that 


(Continued overleaf) 


Left: Gianfrancesco Guarnieri 
(Tico), Sebastiao Campos (Gimba) 
and Maria della Costa (Guio) in 
** Gimba,” a play about a Brazi- 
lian shanty-town, by Gianfrancesco 
Guarnieri, directed by Flavio 
Rangel with décor by Tulio Costa 
Giovangigli and costumes by 
Nascimento, presented by the 
company of the Brazilian Popular 
Art Theatre of Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
at the Theatre of the Nations this 
year. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 








CCASIONALLY playgoers come face 
to face with a miraculous piece of 
casting—an actor triumphing in a part he 
seems born to play. It is happening at the 
moment at the Comedy Theatre, where Zia 
Mohyeddin, the young actor from Pakistan, 
is making such a deep impression as Dr. 
Aziz in Santha Rama Rau’s dramatisation 
of E. M. Forster's novel, A Passage to India. 
Mr. Mohyeddin has been fascinated by 
the theatre since the age of eleven, when he 
made his first appearance in his native town 
of Lahore, where his father, a lecturer in 
English at Punjab University, was also a 
minor playwright. His plays were performed 
by students and invariably he managed to 
write a part for his young son. On one 
occasion, though the play was a social satire, 
young Zia was still in the cast—playing a 
gimmick sort of part, as a young god! 
After graduating at the same University, 
Mr. Mohyeddin took up broadcasting and 
went to Australia for the Pakistan Broad- 
casting Company. While there, he appeared 
in a number of radio plays and felt he 
would like to take up a career in the theatre. 
It was essential to know more about the art 
of acting and the technique of producing, 
and as the Australian theatre was not in a 
particularly flourishing state at that time he 
decided to resign his Pakistan radio job and 
come to London. 
In London he studied at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, but what was 
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Player from 
Pakistan 


by 
Eric Johns 


Zia Mohyeddin, who has scored a 
personal success as Dr. Aziz in 
Sastha Rama Rau's dramatisation 
of E. M. Forster's *‘ A Passage to 
India," now running at the Comedy. 


(Portrait by Pamela Chandler) 


even more important, he went to see every 
straight play staged in the West End, with 
a keenly observant eye. He paid special 
attention to our star players and made a 
special point of seeing them in a variety of 
different rdles, so that he could get some 
insight into the manner in which they 
approached a part. “I am all for an actor 
making a part exciting,” he said. “ Magic 
is essential before acting can really be called 
great—though such magic can never be 
explained. But it must be there!” 

While in London, Mr. Mohyeddin played 
the odd part on radio and in television plays, 
but he was always cast as a shifty pearl 
dealer or a sinister letter forger and felt 
such work would not get him very far. So, 
after a five-year absence, he decided to go 
back to Pakistan and see what could be 
done. 

After a difficult start, with an over-ambi- 
tious production, he settled down to direct 
the Karachi Arts Theatre, which divides its 
time between Karachi and Lahore. It is 
not a permanent repertory company, but a 
group composed of more or less the same 
players. During the winter they present 
about seven different plays—about five 
English and two Urdu. In summer they do 
not play, as working conditions are impos- 
sible unless theatres are air-conditioned. 

Shakespeare is always the best draw, but 
there is also an audience for Anouilh, 

(Continued on page 30) 











International Occasions 
SECOND REPORT FROM PARIS 
by Ossia Trilling 


HE 1960 season at the Theatre of the 
Nations has proved a_ record-breaker, 
with its 19 participating nations—seven of 
them in Paris for the first time—represented 
by 28 companies, offering 112 performances 
of 37 different programmes. These figures 
were published before the defection of the 
United States, who not only cancelled 
Diirrenmatt’s The Visit, in Peter Brook’s 
production, but meekly withdrew its substi- 
tute (Dear Liar, with Katharine Cornell and 
Brian Aherne), when the owners of the 
French rights demurred; though how three 
performances of the dramatised version of 
Shaw's exchange of letters with Mrs. Pat 
Campbell at the Sarah-Bernhardt might be 
thought to affect attendances at the forth- 
coming French-language production here in 
any but a favourable way, passes under- 
standing. I have already (in the April issue) 
referred to the Diisseldorf actors, and 
drawn comparisons with Barrault’s version 
of Rhinoceros. They, the Persians, the South 
Americans, and the Poles, have provided the 
only dramatic performance so far, and the 
accent has been mainly on song and dance. 
The Negroes from the Ivory Coast and 
Mali republics, drilled by two directors 
specially sent out from Paris (M. André 
Voisin, of La Rose Rouge fame, and 
M. Albert Botbol, formerly of the Moroccan 
troupe seen here in 1956), provided two 
mixed programmes of ancient ritual and 


folklore, in which the colourful costumes, 
the abandoned rhythmic dancing, and, above 
all, the ear-splitting playing of the tom-toms, 
stick in the memory. The cultural ties 
between Africa and Brazil—represented by 
two companies—were most evident in the 
“Samba School” which accompanied the 
Brazilian Popular Art Theatre from Sao 
Paolo. This troupe of Whites, Negroes, and 
Mulattoes, staged Gimba, an inspired pic- 
ture of life in a Brazilian shanty-town, by 
Gianfrancesco Guarnieri, with its criminals, 
whores, spivs and other dwellers on the 
fringe of civilisation, and gave proof of the 
presence of a thriving popular drama in their 
country. Similar conclusions could be 
drawn from the drive and fine workmanship 
of the players of the Experimental Theatre 
of Cali, Colombia’s third largest city, in 
Enrique Buenaventura’s On the Right Hand 
of God—a Colombian version of the “Death 
in an Appletree” fable—and in the Argen- 
tinian dramatist, Osvaldo Dragun’s six 
sketches of frustrated life in present-day 
South America, entitled Telling a Tale (and 
acted raw in the Thornton Wilder manner). 
As a tribute to France, the Brazilian com- 
pany led by Cacilda Becker offered Poil de 
Carotte, modestly and agreeably performed. 

An early revelation came from the Iranian 
National Drama Theatre of Teheran in Ali 
Nassirian’s modern treatment of The 
Wandering Nightingale, an ancient tale that 


(Continued overleaf) 


Left: Gianfrancesco Guarnieri 
(Tico), Sebastiao Campos (Gimba) 
and Maria della Costa (Guio) in 
“* Gimba,” a play about a Brazi- 
lian shanty-town, by Gianfrancesco 
. directed by Flavio 
Rangel with décor by Tullio Costa 
Giovangigli and costumes 
Nascimento, presented by 
company of the Brazilian Popular 
Art Theatre of Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
at the Theatre of the Nations this 
year. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 








International Occasions (C onid.) 


has affinities with the Thyestes, Phedra and 
Antigone myths, in which both the actors 
and the presentation, with its use of inciden- 
tal music and eerie sound effects, impressed 
deeply. Another came from the Polish 
actors from Gdansk (with The Coastal 
Theatre, as it is called) in Leon Kruckrow- 
ski’s latest drama, The First Day of Liberty, 
in which the confrontation of a group of 
liberated Polish officers in 1945 with the 
family of a German doctor and the moral 
and philosophical questions of freedom of 
choice that arise acquire universal values 
beyond the immediate melodramatic impact 
of the tragedy. It was extremely well staged 

for a minor provincial company—by 
Zygmunt Hiibner, and notable for the per- 
suasive playing of the two leads, Teresa 
Kaczynska as the daughter who is ironically 
shot by the well-meaning officer, dashingly 
acted by Zbigniew Cybulski, the star of the 


Above: Zbigniew Cybulski (Jan) and Teresa 
Kaczynska (Luzzi) in “The First Day of 
Liberty,”’ directed by Zygmiint Hubner with 
décor by Janusz Adam Krassowski and given 
by the “* Wybrzeze "’ Theatre from Poland. 
(Photo, Tadeusz Link) Right: Daniel Gélin 
as the King and Jean Topart as Goran Pers- 
som, his Chamberiain, in Jean Vilar’s pro- 
daction with décor by Mario Prassinos and 
music by Maurice Jarre, of Sirindberg’s 
“ Erik XIV “ translated into French by Cart- 
Gustav Bijurstrém and the late Boris Vian, 
and presented at the Palais de Chaillot by 
the T.N.P. 


(Photo, Agnés Varda) 


Polish prize-winning film, Diamonds and 
Ashes. 

Of the “ Bayanihan” company from the 
Philippines I need only confirm that Paris 
adored their freshness no less than London. 
“ Panegyris,” the Greek Song and Dance 
Ensemble directed by Dora Stratou, has 
fewer artistic pretensions. On an almost 
drably monochrome curtained stage, the 
dancers, in the richly traditional costumes of 
their district or island, gave examples of an 
ancient art which neither invasion nor occu- 
pation throughout the centuries has been 
able to efface, though each has left its in- 
delible trace. These entertainments have 
their scholarly side, too, and invite com- 
parisons with similar programmes from 
other lands, near and remote, from which 
insistent echoes of Scottish bagpipe or 
Georgian heel-clicking, for example, resound. 
The Little Ballet Troupe from Bombay, of 
whom I wrote with admiration from East 
Berlin three years ago, finally made the 
grade and delighted Paris with their zestful 
and unassuming programme, which included 
the Ramayana (the Village Fair entertain- 
ment) and the Panchatantra (the beast fable) 
—with its neat characterisation of the dumb, 
worried, well-meaning old cow. 

The Netherlands Ballet is altogether differ- 
ent: it is modern, unmistakably Western. 


. 


and ambitious to a degree, possibly over- 
much, since the intentions often outrun per- 


formance. But in Sonia Gaskell, they have 
a leader and choreographer of undoubted 
ability, and one need not be surprised if 














Glimpses of two productions of Lonesco’s **Rhinoceros.”” 
Above: Jean Louis Barrault as Bérenger and William 
Sabatier as Jean in the Barrault production with décor 
by Jacques Noéi at the Théfatre de France (Photo by 
Pic), and right, Kart Maria Schley (Bérenger) Eva 
Béttcher (Daisy) and Joachim Teege (Dudard) in the 
Diisseidorf Schauspielhaus production by Kari Heinz 
Stroux, with décor by Mario Chiari, at the Theatre of 
the Nations (Photo by Hans-J. Witkowski). (Scenes 
from the English production, currently at the Royal 
Court, will be found in the following pages.) 


Massine’s Les Présages, here called simply 
Fifth Symphony, seems only slightly less 
teyond their reach than Balanchine’s Les 
Quatre Tempéraments. No doubt all French 
eyes were fixed on The Moor of Venice, for 
which André Boll had written the book, 


Maurice Thiriet the music, and Serge Lifar 


the choreography: an exciting dramatic 
piece, staged with the most surprising 
economy of means, and ingenuity despite 
certain meaningless movements here and 
there. A truly “ international” event. Even 
more “international” was the double bill 
of Sadler’s Wells (Oedipus Rex) and Thédtre 
Royal de la Monnaie (Sacre du Printemps): 
Stravinsky staged by two Frenchmen, and 
designed, respectively, by an Algerian and a 
Belgian. The reception of first-night and 
subsequent audiences places this evening on 
a par with the Chinese Opera, the Berliner 
Ensemble, the Moscow Art, Glyndebourne’s 
Falstaff, or Olivier’s Titus Andronicus, in 
terms of duration and decibles of clamorous 
applause. 

Elsewhere, the T.N.P. staged an imposing 
Erik XIV by Strindberg and a neatly stylish 
revival of Marivaux’s little - performed 
L'Heureux Stratagéme (a variation on his 
perennial theme) at the Chaillot, and the 
French premiére of Krapp’s Last Tape in a 
double-bill with a newcomer, The Dead 
Letter by Robert Pinget (the morbid study 
of a father’s frustrations) at the Récamier. 
They vacated the former to Strehler’s bril- 
liant production of The Threepenny Opera, 
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with its American setting and Teo Otto's 
unusually evocative décor, from Milan. This 
would have been acted on the smaller stage 
of the Théatre des Nations to advantage. But 
the season's highlight was—no, not André 
Barsacq’s delightful production of Francoise 
Sagan’s novelettish Chateau en Suéde, a 
sexual romp ad la Anouilh with a moral for 
somebody—but the transfer from Villeur- 
banne to the Odéon of Roger Planchon’s 
“epic” production of Gogol’s Dead Souls, 
ty Arthur Adamov, with long noses for 
everyone (how Gogol would have rejoiced!) 
and interpolated moving lantern-slides, like 
the evocative décor, by René Allio, to help 
the contemptible Chichikov on his rounds, 
and the sad story of Russian graft onward 
to its inevitably sorry end. * 





All costumes for 


RHINOCEROS 


(see pages 28 and 29) 
were supplied by 
MORRIS ANGEL & Son Ltd 
117-119 Shaftesbury Ave, London, WC2 
TEMpl!e Bar 5678 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Above: The opening scene of the play, in the saloon bar of a pub. John (Duncan Macrae‘ 


harangues his friend Berenger (Laurence Olivier) across the table, while in the background 


a 


Logician (Geoffrey Dunn, in straw hat) engages in a kind of contrapuntal conversation with 


An Old Gentleman (Michael Bates). A rhinoceros has just been seen charging through the 


e 


town, and as though this was not sensation enough, the gentlemen in the pub begin an argu- 


ment as to whether the beast sported one horn or two. 


Right: Next day in Berenger’s 
office there is talk of the rhino- 
ceros sensation, which is vividly 
brought home by the panic- 
stricken arrival of Mrs Beef 
(Gladys Henson), wife of a 
member of the staff who, she 
says, has turned into a rhino- 
ceros. The sudden collapse of 
the staircase proves her only 
too right. L-R: Mr. Buttlerfly, 
the boss (Miles Malleson), Bot- 
tard (Peter Sallis) and Daisy 
(Joan Plowright). One by one 
the citizens of the town are being 
transformed into rhinoceroses 

and liking it! Berenger has to 
suffer the horror of watching his 
friend John in the very act of 
transformation, and is_ seen, 
extreme right, with Duddard 
(Alan Webb), another member 
of the staff. By now Berenger 
goes in mortal fear that he him- 
self will sprout the fatal horn 
—hence the bandage. Later he 
is joined by Daisy, whom he 
loves, but she too, succumbs to 
the call of the herd, and Beren- 
ger is left alone to fight for his 
individual human soul while the 
roaring and stampeding outside 

fills the universe. 














@ CENES from 

the English ver- 
sion of Eugene Iones- 
co’s play, translated by 
Derek Prouse. “Rhin- 
oceros” is presented at 
the Royal Court by 
the English Stage Com- 
pany, in association 
with Oscar Lewenstein 
and Wolf Mankowitz, 
and is designed and 
directed by Orson 
Welles. Because of its 
great success the play 
is to transfer to the 
Strand Theatre on 8th 

June. 


Pictures by 
John Timbers 


Shortly after (above) a second rhinoceros crashes down the street. On this 
occasion only Berenger, the down-at-heel, easy-going, hard drinking clerk, 
seems unperturbed. 


“Rhinoeceras”’’ = at the Royal Court 
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Player from! Pakistan (Conid.) 


Osborne and O'Neill. The venture was 
successful enough, but Mr. Mohyeddin found 
it a great strain, being ultimately responsible 
for everything. “Eventually, I went stale 
on it all,” he explained. “There were no 
comparisons by which I could judge my 
own work. I would see exciting pictures in 
THEATRE Wor_D and read about fascinating 
plays by Ionesco, but it all seemed so far 
away and I was so cut off and isolated. 

“So I came here last year to have another 
look round and to refresh myself by seeing 
the plays I had read about and meeting 
people whose work inspired me. It was 
then that I met Frank Hauser, director of 
productions at the Oxford Playhouse, and 
during our conversation I suggested that he 
should read A Passage to India and jn a 
flash he said, “ You must play Dr. Aziz!” 
Roughly speaking, that is how it all came 
about. 

“IT am more than happy to be concerned 
with this particular production because it is 
the first serious play about India ever staged 
in this country. Usually Indians appear as 
cardboard villains, who cannot possibly be 
taken seriously. Though E. M. Forster began 
to write his novel as long ago as 1913, much 
of it is still true today. One discovers 
pockets of behaviour all over India where 
the relationship between your race and ours 
is just as Mr. Forster saw it nearly half-a- 
century ago. The story shocks and offends 
both the English and the Indians. Neither 
likes to admit to behaviour such as Mr. 
Forster records. That is why the play has 
such a strong appeal for me, apart from the 
fact that I consider it to be good entertain- 
ment, with an exciting thriller quality.” 

After the run of A Passage to India Mr. 
Mohyeddin would like to stay on in this 
country for a year or two. He would like 
to produce—not necessarily Oriental plays, 
but any play that would benefit from the 
impact of fresh thought. He has already 
produced Hay Fever at Guildford Repertory 
Theatre. He accepted the challenge to stage 
a fast, racy, brittle comedy that was essen- 
tially English, and it was considered an 
unqualified success. 

“T would like to direct Twelfth Night or 
As You Like It,” added Mr. Mohyeddin. 
“ There would be no question of making the 
comics Indian goons. I am not interested in 
gimmicks and I am sure that during the past 
three hundred years everything has been 
tried—at least twice! I would like to pro- 
duce them simply, bringing out the story, 
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which is sometimes neglected or obscured. 

* Then I would like to go back to Pakistan 
and play Hamlet, in my own production of 
the play. I would play it in English and 
Urdu on alternate nights. I know I speak 
English with an accent, but I don't think 
that matters in the slightest, as long as the 
diction is clear and the words readily under- 
stood. That will be my first challenge when 
I get home, but in the meantime I hope to 
accept other challenges in this country, both 
as actor and producer.” 
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14 
The Story 
of the 
Novelty 
or 
Kingsway 


PART | 
1882 - 1907 


HE submerging of a much-loved theatre, 

whether active or derelict, by the 
apparently insatiable demand for commercial 
premises must, to the genuine theatre lover 
he something of a tragedy, for the unavailing 
fight to save the Gaiety and the St. James’s 
remains fresh in the memory. During the 
past year, on the other hand, a small war- 
damaged playhouse has quietly disappeared 
from the London scene with scarcely a 
thought or a notice on its passing. We 
refer to the little Kingsway Theatre a few 
yards along Great Queen Street from the 
Kingsway thoroughfare. Reference has been 
made in this series of stories to “ unlucky 
theatres,” and it might plausibly be argued 
that such an expression is largely meaning- 
less; a well-managed theatre presenting good 
plays must necessarily be successful. Un- 
fortunately it is not so simple as this; loca- 
tion, policy, patronage, fashion, habit, 
prejudice, repute, and numerous intangible 
and undefinable factors can play their part. 
Whatever the cause, the Kingsway, or 
Novelty as it was at first known, must surely 
rank, at least in its earlier years, as one of 
the most unlucky or unfortunate of London 
theatres. It opened with a failure followed 
by more failures, managements changed 
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The Novelty Theatre, Great Queen Street, Holborn in 1896, from a 
ph 


otograph. 


constantly, an actor was accidently killed on 
the stage in the course of a play, and the 
house was frequently closed for considerable 
periods, in one instance for as long as three 
years on end. Productions incurring adverse 
criticisms were largely its lot, but one can 
record with some satisfaction that during its 
existence of over forty years there were 
successes of note and a few lengthy runs 
to offset this gloomy picture. As far as we 
can ascertain, no compilation of anything 
like a connected history of this playhouse 
has up to now been made, an omission we 
shall attempt to rectify as far as is practicable 
within the scope and space of this series. 
The theatre had one of the largest vesti- 
bules in London; the interior was decorated 
in peacock blue; there were twelve boxes, 
and the house had a capacity of about 1,000. 
Adversely, there were said to be too many 
columns and a lack of grace and elegance. 
The venture was run by a Company and 
under its first manager, Somers Bellamy, it 
opened as The Novelty on 9th December 
1882 with Melita, or The Parsee’s Daughter, 
a comic opera with Claire Leslie in the title 
role. This play was a complete failure and 
closed after a very short run. In the words 
of a critic it was “impossible to discover 





Lest Lendon Theatre (Conid.) 
any redeeming feature; the plot, dialogue, 
lyrics, music, and performers were all 
equally feeble.” For the re-opening in 
March 1883 the name of the theatre was 
changed to the Folies Dramatique and the 
billing was of a revised version of Les 
Cloches de Cornville and a farce, Ascot. 
These were condemned from every quarter. 
As the opera-bouffe had been a superbly 
played success at the Folly only five years 
earlier the public were in no mind to see 
a travesty. It was played as “the most 
unmusical opera ever to offend the sensitive 
ears of an astonished audience, consistently 
and defiantly out of tune; in brief it was 
murdered,” and the farce as “ noisy, drawn 
out, and in bad taste.” Another comic 
opera was next tried: Prince Methusala, 
originally done in Vienna in 1877 with music 
by Strauss, and it was gloomily predicted 
that it would be the same disastrous failure 
as the former two, a forecast proving all too 
accurate. The show was well dressed and 
had a large cast, but we are told that only 
two of them could sing, “ the plot was hope- 
less, the acting poor, and the orchestra tenth 
rate.” 

A poster exists to the effect that the place 
was to open on Easter Monday 26th March 


1883 as the Eden Palace of Varieties (late 
Novelty Theatre), i.e. as a musical hall, 
giving the bill of two programmes. As Les 
Cloches de Cornville opened on 29th March, 
this excursion must have been short lived, 
possibly as a try-out for two or three days. 
Whether the name of the house was really 
changed or whether the new designation was 
rather the title of the performance given is 
not clear. A newspaper correspondent many 
years later, however, records without details 
that he did actually attend this effort. To 
accompany a new start in January 1884 the 
theatre reverted to its original name of the 
Novelty, and Nelly Harris, comedy actress 
and sister of Druriolanus, made her man- 
agerial début. Ada Cavendish appeared in 
a revival of The New Magdalene, her great 
success from the Olympic, and it was well 
received. During the rest of the year there 
is little to notice except Nita’s First, a 
farcical comedy which scored 139 perform- 
ances, and Lalla Rookh, a burlesque extra- 
vaganza with Kate Vaughan and a large 
cast. Polly, a comic opera in which the 
naval situations of H.M.S. Pinafore were 
adapted to the army, had a very short run. 
During most of 1885 the theatre was closed 
until, in September, Willie Edouin became 
(Continued on page 52) 
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lan Carmichael as Elliott Nash, writer of television thrillers, is seen as he struggles 


with the plot of his next play. 


He is seated at his typewriter in the living room of 


his elegant Long Island home. 


LEC Coppel’s comedy thriller was first 

presented in New York in 1958. In 
London the play is directed by Anthony 
Sharp, with setting designed by Reece Pem- 
berton and lighting by Michael Northen, 
and is presented by Harold Fielding in asso- 
ciation with Melville Gillam. The play has 
settled down to a comfortable success at the 


“The Gazebo’ 


Savoy Theatre, where Ian Carmichael has 
scored another big hit with his most appeal- 
ing comedy performance as the unfortunate 
author of TV thrillers who gets involved with 
a blackmailer and a gazebo! In the other 
leading parts Moira Lister and Michael 
Goodliffe give strong support. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 











Left: Elliott Nash with his TV 
actress wife, Nell (Moira Lister) 
Between them is the model of the 
gazebo she has just bought for the 
garden, where she hopes her hus 
band will find peace and quiet for 
his work. This 18th century struc- 
ture is being shipped over from 
Henley-on-Thames, and a _ local 
man has already been engaged to 
prepare the site. But Nell is quite 
unaware of the fact that Elliott is 
trying to sell the house for a fancy 
price in order to meet the demands 
of a persistent blackmailer. In des- 
peration he determines to get rid 
of his persecutor. The gazebo site 
will come in useful! 


Below: Everything goes wrong on 
the fatal night, and shortly before 
the blackmailer is due to arrive 
expecting to pick up the price of 
his silence, Mr. Thorpe, the builder 
(J. Grant Anderson) turns up. He 
has discovered a mysterious six- 
foot hole in the prepared site, and 
promptly fills it in with Elliott's 
spade, which he thinks one of his 
workmen has left behind. Poor 
Elliott, dressed up like a miner for 
his fell deed, is in despair, but 
miraculously overcomes this set 
back. 

















The gazebo is now safely erected 
and the site concreted. Elliott be- 
lieves all his worries are over, but 
his best friend and neighbour, 
Harlow Edison (Michael Good- 
liffe), a district attorney, who has 
helped Elliott over many a knotty 
legal problem arising in his TV 
series of thrillers, looks in and 

veals that the blackmailer left a 
list of his victims, which contained 
the names of both Elliott and Nell. 


Nell becomes reconciled to the 
idea of the house heing sold, but 
is astonished to find how attached 
Elliott has become to the gazebo. 
Little does he know that it is the 
would-be purchasers’ intention to 
get rid of this period piece directly 
they arrive, and replace it with a 
swimming pool! But it would be 
unfair to reveal the terrible shock 
he gets when the police are called 
to investigate another murder! 











Above left: The following evening 
Elliott is busily packing his books 
for the move, feeling he has 


escaped yet another very tight cor- 

ner, but he receives an uncere 

monious visit from two thugs in 

the late blackmailer’s gang, who 

gag him before doing some dig- 

ging on their own account under 
the gazebo. 


Above: When Nell returns later 

and rescues her husband from the 

kitchen, he suddenly faints at the 

sight of something gruesome on 
the hearthrug. 


Left: The final moment of the 

play. All ends happily for Nell 

and Elliott, in token of which they 

dance a leisurely minuet—in sight 
of the gazebo! 
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A view of the exterior 


Malmo’s Municipal Theatre 


HUNDRED years have passed since the 

idea of a British National Theatre was 
first put forward, and over ten since an Act 
of Parliament sanctioned the go-ahead, but 
we are still without one. 

The suggestion was put forward recently 
that the theatre in this country caters 
primarily for “the nobs,” although many 
towns have their Little Theatres, their 
amateur Drama Groups, and their Reper- 
tory Companies. Organisations such as the 
Townswomen’s Guilds, and the Women’s 
Institutes, usually have Drama_ sections. 
Their brave one-act efforts are often wit- 
nessed by a solely feminine audience, while 
youth clubs, church groups and others, 
experiment with religious plays. 

Some towns, like Brighton, have theatre 
clubs, where scenery can be constructed, re- 
hearsals held, and script-writers can confer 
in the library. Even although the new 
generation of young wage-earners may pre- 
fer coffee bars and cinemas, there seems little 
decline in the interest shown in play-acting, 
and in play-going. It is awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to burst into life, under keen, com- 
petent direction. 

Many years of dreaming and planning 
went by before the erection of the modern 
theatre I visited recently in Malmé, south 
Sweden. All things begin in thought, in 
day—or night—dreaming. Significantly the 
first production on Malm6’s new boards was 
A Midsummer Night's Dream performed on 
the opening night, 23rd September 1944. 
This magnificent building is proudly owned 
by the town, and is administered by a 
special committee. There had been the 
demand for a People’s Theatre, a theatre 


by Florence 
E. Pettit 


with a freer stage form, where actors could 
come in close contact with their audiences, 
the idea having been first put forward by 
Per Lindberg and others in the 1930's show- 
ing the trend of both Russian and German 
design. 

Three architects, Eric Lallerstedt, Sigurd 
Lewerentz, and David Helldén, designed the 
theatre, whilst the stage lighting and con- 
struction was done by Knut Strém. The 
total cost of the theatre when fully equipped 
was around £415,000. 

In the marble-paved courtyard approach- 
ing the main entrance, stands a bronze 
fountain executed by Nils Sjégren. It is 
sculpturally unique, even in this land of 
beautiful statuary. Characters from plays, 
Bacchus, Apollo, Bottom, Harlequin, 
Charlie Chaplin and others, support each 
other in a human pyramid, holding above 
them the bronze gutter through which jets 
of water spurt. At every premiére flames 
from hidden gas jets flare, mingling their 
orange glare with the sparkling, leaping 
water that cascades constantly over the 
bronze figures below. I saw fire and water 
mingling at the premiére of Schubert’s 
Jungfruburen in August 1959. 

Inside the theatre twin marble staircases 
rise gracefully from the ground floor foyer 
to the one above. In Sweden, no one would 
sit in a top coat or wrap. Coats are hung 
on a lengthy row of hooks on the curving 
wall at the back of the lower foyer. They 
are handed over the counter to attendants. 
There is no muddled tiny cloakroom to 
squash into, and no vulgar grabbing of 
wraps when the play ends. The emphasis, 
in all that is and has been done in this 








Malmo's Municipal Theatre (Contd.) 
theatre, is on attractive simplicity and antici- 
pation of needs, 

Facing the main entrance is an imposing. 
extra-outsize statue of Thalia, the Muse of 
Comedy. On the walls hang enormous oil 
paintings by Martin Emond, and a tapestry 
woven by Barbro Nilsson, all depicting 
Shakespearean scenes. . There is also a 
scaled down detail from a Carl Mille monu- 
ment. 

The maximum seating capacity of the 
theatre is 1,695, but false walls can limit 
the size of audience, if necessary. These 
false walls glide on ceiling rails. The floor 
of the auditorium sweeps down towards the 
apron stage. This is capable of rising or 
sinking in four sections. When lowered, a 
seventy-piece orchestra can be accommo- 
dated. 

The stage has a depth of nearly eighty 
feet, and a height of eighty-two. The pro- 
scenium arch has a maximum height of 
twenty-three feet and a width of seventy- 
two. This can be reduced by half if re- 
quired. The stage revolves. Four different 
sets can be built up and speedily whirled 
into position. 

The cyclorama has a surface of 3,280 
square feet of linen. 

In the lighting control room are 
hundred-and-sixty-two switches. 

Enormous storerooms, the same depth as 
the stage, lead off it, and are separated by 
mobile sound-proof walls. Motor trucks 
bring material to the huge workshop, driving 
straight in from the road. 

As well as dressing-rooms and rehearsal 
rooms for orchestra, ballet and actors, there 
are offices and a bright canteen. The theatre 
employs about three hundred people. There 
is also a theatre school. 

In the intervals, coffee is served to theatre- 
goers at little tables set on a broad sweep 
of the upper foyer. Doors in the huge glass 
facade, open on to a balcony where people 
stroll and look down on the glowing foun- 
tain in its square pool. Cars drive straight 
in under cover. There is a fine restaurant, 
and also a smaller Intima Teatern, seating a 
couple of hundred people. In the foyer of 
this smaller theatre, is a bust of Strindberg. 
sculpted by Carl Eldh. 

The curtains for both theatres were 
designed by Elsa Gullberg, and the glass 
ceiling lights, with reliefs, were made in the 
famous Orrefors Glass Factory. 

350,000 people purchase the quite reason- 
ably-priced tickets annually. 


one- 
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How did Malmé, a town of some 210,000 
inhabitants, manage to do all this? 

The Malmé Stadsteater receives not only 
a subsidy from the town, but one from the 
Swedish Government by way of a State 
Lottery. 


Is a State Lottery the answer for us, I 


wonder? * 
The New Wesker Play (Conid.) 
As the quasi-Brechtian Ronnie, George 


Pensotti gave a better account of the roman- 
tic dreamer than of the  self-discovering 
adult he has to become. Patrick O’Connell 
made a brief but incisive appearance as the 
wartime comrade turned cynic. Cissie, the 
fruitier of the two unmarried Kahn aunts, is 
a wittily observed and written part: one 
sighed for someone like Miriam Karlin in it. 
Brian Currah’s décor, especially the pro- 
jected sky, hit off a true balance between 
realism and poetry. 

The death of Bryan Bailey, Belgrade’s 
director, in a motoring crash on Britain’s 
first motorway, some days beforehand, cast 
an air of gloom on an exciting first night. 
His two years’ tenure at Coventry was 
marked by some singular achievements, such 
as the nine world premiéres staged in the 
last twelve months alone. The financial 
record is excellent. The 911-seater brought 
over £55,000 into the box-office (besides 
£29.000 by restaurant and other sales) and 
with the grant of £10,000 (from City, Arts 
Council, and TV) £17,000 of building debt 
was repaid. Above all, the Belgrade has 
taken steps to rear its new audiences, with a 
flourishing playgoers* club, concerts, lectures 
and art exhibitions, while a Gulgenkian grant 
has enabled them to carry out a survey of 
the likes and dislikes of the teenagers, for 
whom a special “Young Stagers’ Club,” 
with preferential booking facilities, among 
other amenities, is to be formed. The low 
average age of the first-night audience was 
most striking, as was also its enthusiastic 
reception of a difficult play, that is suffused 
with poetic feeling and eager to tackle the 
contemporary problems of the young. All 
three plays of the Wesker trilogy are to be 
revived, with a London cast. for a three 
months’ season at the Royal Court Theatre, 
beginning in June, with John Dexter, the 
present director, in charge, though with 
Jocelyn Herbert as designer. What other 
English playwright has been so honoured in 
his lifetime in recent times, apart from Bern- 
ard Shaw? Ot. 











The unusual setting by Joan Jefferson 
Farjeon for Act Ill of J. M. Barrie’s 
The Admirable Crichton (The Happy 
Home). On the left is Leader Haw- 
kins as The Narrator, a new part 
created by James Roose Evans for his 
centenary production, in which the 
stage instructions are given at appro- 
priate moments throughout the entire 
action of the play. 


Pictures by 
Michael Cox, Killiecrankie 


Right: JAMES ROOSE EVANS, this 
year’s Director of plays, has received 
much praise for the unusually high 
standard achieved so far in the 1960 
season at Pitlochry. Mr. Roose Evans, 
more recently in the public eye for his 
productions at the Hampstead Theatre 
Club, which he founded, has also done 
excellent work as producer at the 
Maddermarket Theatre, and at the 
Belgrade. Coventry. 


1960 Pitlochry Festival 


& T= first three plays in the current highly successful Pitlochry season are featured in 

the following pages, and the remaining three productions, namely “Between the Tides”, 

“Katharine and Petruchio” (with “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets”) and “Napoleon in Love”, 

will be illustrated later. The designer for all the plays in this excellent repertory is Joan 

Jefferson Farjeon. Another interesting feature at Pitlochry this year is the J. M. Barrie 

Memorial Exhibition, arranged by the theatre’s indefatigable Director, Kenneth Ireland, which 
contains many items on public display for the first time. 
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** The 
Admirable 
Crichton ”’ 


@ THIS, the opening play, 
chosen to mark the Barrie 
Centenary, had its first perform- 
ance on 16th April, the Gala 
Opening Night of the tenth 
Pitlochry Season. 


Top: A scene from Act I 
with, L to R, Judith Con- 
row as Lady Catherine, 
Anne Cameron as Lady 
Mary, John Scarborough 
as the Hon. Ernest Wool- 
ley and Caroline Maud 
as Lady Agatha. Centre: 
Act 2, on the Island, 
when the _ shipwrecked 
Ernest Woolley, Lady 
Mary, Lady Agatha and 
Lady Catherine are seen 
in a very dfferent situa- 
tion. Left: Dennis Chin- 
nery as Crichton, the 
indispensable butler, with 
Lady Mary, in the dinner 
scene fr Act Iii. 
Agatha, Tweeny (Bridget 
Turner) and Catherine 
are looking on. 
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“The Private Secretary” 


@ CHARLES HAWTREY’S classic farce proved 

a happy choice for the third production of the 

Season and was given its first performance on 

Saturday 23rd April. It is interesting to note that 

the last West End performance of this play was 
at the Apollo in December 1930. 


Above left: John Scarborough as the 
meekest of the meek—the Private Secre- 
tary himself! Below centre: Janet Hen- 
frey as Mrs. Stead, the landlady, and 
Frederick Hall as Mr. Cattermole, Doug- 
las Cattermole’s uncle, in a scene from 
Act 1, which takes place in the year 1880 


Below: A scene from Act 3. L to R: 
Margaret Vines as Miss Ashford, John 
Scarborough as the Rev. Robert Spald- 
ing, Hywel Jones as Knox, a writ server, 
Michael Rothwell as Mr. Marsland, and 
Frederick Hall as Mr. Cattermole. 








Spring Productions at 


HE Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 

completed at the beginning of April a 
most adventurous and variated programme 
comprising two new plays, two Greek plays 
in English, a new musical and portions from 
Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s unsuitability for the stage may 
have been regarded by Mr. James Roose 
Evans, who took cuttings and produced them, 
as an irresistible challenge. The grandeur 
of the theme sustained an audience through 
an experience of audition that would have 
been dull on a lower level. Under Milk 
Wood was static but it had comedic charac- 
terisation. Paradise Lost is static and has 
no characterisation at all. It is as far re- 
moved from the opportunities of the theatre 
as anything in the English language and 
Milton, one imagines, would have been 
much displeased at the idea of putting his 
chief work to theatrical use. Its subject, 
its length and its conventions of belief, no 
less than its style, place it, one would have 
thought, well beyond the reach of the 
adapter. A descriptive work on a lofty 
plane of poetic imagery, it does not contain 
a single human character—for Adam and 
Eve. naked and unfallen, cannot be termed 
human as we know humanity. Although 
prolix and undramatic, the lines are as a 
score of organ music to te spoken aloud, 
and to that extent a stage production may 
be justified. 

An admirable stillness of pose was main- 
tained by all the paiticipants. For clear 
declamation, Derek Smith, as one of the 
Watchers who spoke connecting passages, 
took high place. Ronald Chudley, as Adam, 
had Biblical simplicity in appearance, 
manner and speech. The frosty, rigid and 
ungenerous elderly figure representing God 
was not unsuited to Milton’s requirements, 
however inadequate to infinity. 


The settings by Mr. Douglas Heap were 
effective and rather impressive, owing much, 
of course, to lighting. Satan and four lesser 
devils emerged from the great deep like five 
enormous spiders with cobwebby wings. 
Had drama in dialogue teen sought, more 
could have been extracted, as when two 
angels surprise Satan at the ear of Eve in 
Book 4, and Eve’s feminine arguments to 
Adam when she had made up her mind to 
leave him for the day in Book 9. French 
players’ treatment of Racine proves that 


the Vanbrugh Theatre 
by HAROLD MATTHEWS 


long poetic speeches need not be destitute 
of emotion. 

The acting profession being so overcrowd- 
ed, and “ musicals” absorbing a large pro- 
portion of those who enter it, it has become 
expedient to produce a “ musical” as part 
of student-training. Shut Up and Sing is 
a new work by Caryl Brahms and Ned 
Sherrin, with music by Anthony Bowles. It 
is lively and has one or two lyrics that could 
be called haunting. At the same time, the 
action inclines to the “documentary,” per- 
haps that is because it is “ contemporary.” 
In a classic sense, it is melodrama, a form of 
entertainment which exposes ordinary talent 
by its constant demand for talents which 
are not very ordinary. Time was when 
people had to sing and dance as a duck 
swims before they came before the public as 
comedians. Now, the “musical” presents 
another fence, another sieve for students, 
which is a good thing. 

There are thirty characters, mostly low- 
life, in Shut Up and Sing. Production was 
directed by Mr. Michael Ashton, to music 
supplied by Ian Macpherson (Piano), Brigit 
Connell (Double Bass) and Peter Colburt 
(Percussion). It is as easy as sliding down- 
hill for students to pretend they are young 
gangsters. The difficulty came with song, and 
here talent seemed to te of the “get by” 
order. Acting, of course, was lively enough. 
The members of the rowdy mob who filled 
the New Cross cafe were convincingly brutal. 
ignorant, idle and dishonest. They were 
mercifully simple and not “ mixed-up.” Pop, 
the sober cafe-proprietor, was very well 
taken by Jolyon Booth, and Derek Fowlds 
gave a good account of his son, Mike, who 
longed for wider horizons. Tom Courtenay 
might do better in a civilised part, seeming 
hardly powerful enough, after all the build- 
up, for the king-pin, Bernie, whom one was 
glad to find finally in Police custody. His 
girl, Shirley, was given flowery insouciance 
by Joanna Drew, and Ted Teichgraeber was 
effective as Ches Jones, a slightly upper- 
class cuckoo in the messy nest. Danny, a 
workman set in good ways, was well taken 
by David Burke, and Pimlico, a coloured 
waif Danny had adopted, was also nicely 
played by Mary Heather Emmanuel. But 
this pair was not “contemporary.” They 
would have fitted into any play from 
Victorian times onwards. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Wylie family lie in 
wait to surprise the * bur- 
glar” who has been seen 
entering their house at 
night and are surprised 
to find that he is John 
Shand. Shand explains 
that he comes every night 
to read the books in their 
library which he is too 
poor to buy and which 
he needs for his studies. 
In the picture L to R, 
Donald Houston as John 
Shand, Gerald James as 
Alick Wylie, Joss Ack- 
land as James. Maggie 
Smith as Maggie and 
George Baker as David. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


Maggie Wylie says good- 
night to John Shand, her 
promised husband. Alick 
and his two sons have 
made a bargain’ with 
Shand. Fearing _ that 
Maggie will never get 
married they are prepared 
to overlook Shand’s 
nightly trespass and to 
give him a sum of money 
which will enable him to 
carry on with his studies 
on condition that he 
marries Maggie within 
three years. Shand finally 
agrees and a legal bond 
is drawn up 


It is six years later, in the 
John Shand Committee 
Rooms, Glasgow. Alick, 
Maggie and David, await- 
ing the outcome of the 
election, receive a_ visit 
from the Comtesse de la 
Briére (Fay Compton, 
centre) and her niece, 
Lady Sybil Lazenby 
(Wendy Williams). Shand, 
who is now on the road 
to success, has not yet 
married Maggie, who, in 
a later scene with John, 
tears up the bond thus 
releasing him from his 
promise. 








a ee room e ener er bse AOI TS 


Maggie is called upon to make a speech after Maggie watches unobserved as her husband 
John Shand, the victorious candidate in the places a ruby pendant round Lady Sybil’s neck. 
election, has announced that they are shortly Two years have passed and Maggie realises 
to be married. The Wylie menfolk sigh with that her husband, now an up-and-coming poli- 
relief and satisfaction. tician, is falling in love with Lady Sybil. 





“What Every Woman Knows” 


@ SCENES from the play by 

J. M. Barrie which had 
its first performance at the 
Old Vic on 12th April. The 
production celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the author's birth on 
%h May. The play was dir- 
ected by Peter Potter with 
scenery by Patrick Robertson 
and costumes by Rosemary 
Vercoe. The last production 
of the current season, ‘‘Henry 
Vv.” opened on 3ist May and 
is directed by John Neville. 


The final scene in the 
Comtesse’s country cot- 
tage. Maggie has put 
John’s love for Lady 
Sybil to the test by 
sending them away to- 
gether and now he real- 
ises for the first time 
how large a part Mag- 
gie has had in his 
success. (Centre, John 
Moffatt as Mr. 
Venables). 


A scene from the new 


admirers of rock-and- 
roll singer Conrad 
Birdie (Dick Gautier, 
centre) give their idol 
a musical salute under 
the direction of Rose 
Grant (Chita Rivera), 
assistant to Birdies 
manager Albert Peter- 
son (Dick Van Dyke, 
right). 


(Picture by 


Friedman-Abeles) 


Echoes from Broadway Ranald inary 


INAL weeks of the 1959-60 theatre season 
in New York trought qualities of zest 
and glamour which it had generally lacked 
up until then. There were the inevitable 
disappointments, but in the better offerings, 
Broadway regained a mood of enjoyment. 
Although the New York critics had reser- 
vations concerning Duel of Angels, 1 found 
it a thoroughly fascinating play and per- 
formance. Vivien Leigh was seen in the 
réle she created in London. Mary Ure 
played the self-righteously virtuous Lucile. 
Seldom have physical beauty and superb 
acting been so exquisitely blended. Robert 
Helpmann staged the Broadway presentation 
for a virtually flawless exercise in mannered 
interpretation. Every tailored phrase of 
Christopher Fry’s dialogue, every subtle 
thrust of meaning in the Giraudoux concept 
and characterisations were executed with 
professional brilliance. In principal male 
réles were Peter Wyngarde as Count Marcel- 
lus (another repeat from London), John 
Merivale as Armand, and Alan Mac- 
Naughtan as Mr. Justice Blanchard. 
Programme notes for the new musical, 
Bye Bye Birdie, state that Chita Rivera, 
when she appeared in West Side Story in 
London, “was hailed as the most exciting 
American import in years.” Her admirers 
in England will be glad to know that she 
acquits herself admirably in the hit, Bye Bye 


Birdie. She dances enchantingly, and ex- 


hibits a fine flair for comedy, a pert person- 
ality, and an attractive way with a song. 


The show itself is lively, tuneful and 
amusing. It took a risky chance in building 
situation and characters around a rock-and- 
roll idol of teenagers who is about to enter 
Army service. Under misguided treatment, 
this could have been fairly revolting, but 
the writers and director maintained a neat 
balance between satire and sentiment to 
strike a light-hearted, entertaining note 
throughout. Production at the Martin Beck 
Theatre was under auspices of Edward 
Padula in association with L. Slade Brown. 
Michael Stewart wrote the book, Charles 
Strouse the music, Lee Adams the lyrics. 
Direction and choreography were handled 
by Gower Champion. 

Typical of the imaginative staging was a 
number in which a dozen or more teenagers 
were shown at telephones on a series of plat- 
forms divided into cubicles—a merry rendi- 
tion of the younger generation’s preoccupa- 
tion with apparently meaningless wired 
communication. Miss Rivera was given 
opportunity to perform some extravagant 
dances by means of the “ dream” or fantasy 
device. Here, a more or less stereotype idea 
was made fresh and exciting by inception 
and performance. 

Miss Rivera’s réle was that of assistant 





to the manager of the rock-and-roller. The 
manager was played by Dick Van Dyke, a 
young man possessing considerable talent 
and personality, The Army-bound hero was 
portrayed as a good-natured fellow who is 
appreciative of his own eminence, but not 
inordinately carried away by self-importance. 
Dick Gautier took care of the assignment 
in easy-going stride. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre i:as a 
penchant for doing things at the extreme of 
triumph or disaster. Its production of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Parts One and Two, 
was one of its triumphs. Following Part 
One, which received critical and popular 
acclaim, the company put Part Two in the 
repertory, alternating the plays so that 
audiences could see them in sequence. All 
characters which carry over from one to the 
other were performed by the same players. 

As drama, Part Two is less exciting and 
suspenseful than Part One. Shakespeare 
traced the ageing of the characters, the 
diminution of their pranks, escapades and 
achievements. As the Kingdom attained a 
measure of solidarity, the people concerned 
with its progress in the play, lost an amount 
of dramatic vigour. Director Stuart Vaughan 
held faithfully to Shakespeare’s intent with 
artistic integrity. The players followed 


through in characterisations truthfully re- 


flecting the writing. 
Eric Berry as Falstaff, Edwin Sherin as 
Prince Henry, Fritz Weaver as King Henry 


A moment from 
“Henry IV, Part 2” 
with L to R, Patricia 
Falkenhain as Doll 
Tearsheet, Ray Rein- 
hardt as Pistol, Eric 
Berry as Falstaff and 
Gerry Jedd as Mistress 
Quickly, at the off- 
Broadway Phoenix 
Theatre. 


the Fourth, Gerry Jedd as Mistress Quickly, 
Ray Reinhardt as Pistol, Patricia Falken- 
hain as Doll Tearsheet, headed the cast. It 
was a rare demonstration of what can be 
accomplished when an acting company 
devotes itself to true repertory. 

Maureen O’Hara, who left Dublin’s Abbey 
Theatre for a successful career in motion 
pictures, made her Broadway début in a 
musical, Christine. Book for the show was 
written by Pearl S. Buck and Charles K. 
Peck, Jr., from Hilda Wernher’s My Indian 
Family. Music was by Sammy Fain. 

Story utilises the classic East meets West 
motif with an unusual twist. A_ native 
doctor in India marries a young Irish girl, 
who dies in childbirth. Her mother journeys 
to India, and she and the doctor proceed to 
fall in love. Considering obvious difficulties 
in transmuting this theme into the milieu of 
a Broadway musical, the result was some- 
what happier than might be imagined. 
Credit Miss O’Hara with a sincere, highly 
competent, personatle performance as the 
mother. She is radiantly attractive, and sings 
well. Morley Meredith, the Canadian oper- 
atic singer, was dramatically and musically 
effective as the doctor. 


atmospheric background highlighted by the 

sensational work of an Indian male dancer, 

Bhaskar. Janet Pavek, whom Londoners 

saw in a lead réle in Fanny, scored with her 
(Continued on page 54) 








Above: John Hall as Pip (as a boy) and Gillian Gale as Estella (as a child). Above right: 
Magwitch (Paul Curran), the escaped prisoner, whom the boy Pip has tried to befriend, is 
recaptured on the marshes, and transported to Australia. 


“Great Expectations” at the Mermaid 


Left: 
Years later, Pip, 
at the  instiga- 
tion of his un- 
known benefac- 
tor, sets out for 
London to be 
made into a 
gentleman. L-R 
Uncle Pumble- 
chook (Edgar K. 
Bruce), Pip (as 
a man, Gary 
Watson), Biddy 
(Mairhi Russell) 
and Joe Gar 
gery (Dan 
Meaden). 








@ CCENES from 
the Mermaid 
Theatre’s presenta- 
tion of Charles 
Dickens’ story, ad- 
apted for the stage 
by Gerald Frow 
and directed’ by 
Sally Miles. The 
production was de- 
signed by Sean 
Kenny, and _ the 
fights arranged by 
Patrick Crean. (The 
next production at 
the Mermaid, in 
June, will be Ber- 

tolt Brecht’s 

“ Galileo.”) 


Pictures by 


Michael Boys 








Above: Colin Ellis as Mr. Wemmick and Blake Butler as the Aged P. Below 

left: Miss Havisham looks on triumphantly as Estella tells Pip she cannot 

marry him. (Josephine Wilson as Miss Havisham and Suzanne Fuller as 

Estella, as a woman). Right: After the death of Magwitch, Pip, his great 

expectations gone for ever, is greeted by Uncle Pumblechook when he returns 
to Joe Gargery’s home. 











Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 











LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 








, a ae 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
ese a acca 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
__Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








LEY ON’S §i 


Chop Suey Restaurant if 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.l. fj 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * OpenDaily ‘ie 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 
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Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











VISIT OUR FAMOUS SHELL ROOM 


DE HEMS RESTAURANT 


11 Macclesfield Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


FAMOUS FOR GRILLS 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS & SUPPERS 


FULLY LICENSED 


Telephone: GERrard 2494 














Spring Productions at the 
Vanbrugh Theatre (Conid.) 

The announcement of a new play on a 
Russian theme by William Gerhardi set up 
agreeable expectation. The afternoon opened 
with what used to be called a curtain- 
raiser. The term must not be applied to 
The Bear, by Tchekov, which received the 
most plausible treatment imaginable, under 
Mr. John Fernald’s direction. Luka, the 
steward, was presented by Tom Courtenay 
as a grizzled but still fairly active man with 
a Lancashire accent. Pamela Ann Davy’s 
Elena was pale and proper, but spirited. 
Derek Smith was a talking Smirnov. He 
had variety, and he spoke much to the 
audience in “asides.” He never shouted; 
he occasionally roared. 

After this rare treat. Rasputin seemed 
slow and boring. its dialogue tame and un- 
real. Miss Ellen Pollock, who directed, had 
been able to make some of the scenes inter- 
esting as pictures from palace life but there 
was no story linking the pictures and little 
happened in the scenes. None of the charac- 
ters came to life. not even Rasputin. Indeed. 
Rasputin, though animated, had less real 
life than any of them—an automation. 
inadroitly controlled. Michael Francois was 
certainly over-parted and seemed equipped 
with little but youthful agility and a good 
memory, but one realises that a quite excep- 
tional endowment of magnetism would be 
required to make much of this mysterious 
creature on the stage, especially in this play. 
Pamela Ann Davy appeared again, handi- 
capped by her part, her costume and her 
wing. She presented Anna Vyrobova, the 
Court lady who introduced the monk to the 
Palace. A pleasant feature was the nostalgic 
appeal made by the Royal family group and 
the four girls were particularly well suited 
for this effect. 

The other new play was called Palace of 
Strangers and was by Joan Sadler. The 
central character and the root of the action 
was a “creeping Jenny” of a woman. 
slinky, almost ghostly, whose speeches were 
soft but slimy. She had always loved her 
brother with a possessive love, but they had 
been separated for sixteen years, in which 
time she had nursed both their parents to 
their graves and he had married a widow 
with a boy baby and had begot a girl. In 
the play, the sister comes to stay with her 
brother and (such things only happen in 
books) sets about with wicked patience to 
separate him from an attractive wife, a 
quite likeable stepson and his own daughter. 
(Continued on page 56) 








We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouaLas, 
Author of “Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











Serbian 
Chevabcici! 


.. «just one of the traditional Balkan 
dishes you can enjoy in the romantic 
atmosphere of the Balkan Grill. 
Also Charcoal Griil and Spit specialities. 
Gipsy Music by Henry Zeisel. 


Bilhen Orel 


Fully Licensed until Midnigh 


20A BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.! 
(66/68 George St.) Open Sunday evenings WELbeck 5945 








Dine — —, décor, as Emperors have 
A unique experience. 
THE LANTERN HOUSE <-'*< 
RES 1 AURANT 
4 Thackeray Street, W.8 
Enjoy the famous Chinese Royal Festival dish 
Pin-Low, cooked on charcoal in your presence— 
also a la Carte 
RESERVATIONS— WEStern 4981 
Lunches 12-3 p.m. Dinners 7 
Chinese Music 


p.m.-2 a.m 








For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 

GERrard 3911 


elephone: 
Open 12502 50 pm 6.15—I115 p.m 











Theatre World Gift 
Subscriptions 
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GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the personal direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 











LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. CER. 1056 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 11 p.m. 





SMALL! INTIMATE: RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight Fully licensed. 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not mecessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon tl 12 pm. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 











FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 
ee mae em 8’? 

23 HAYMARKET S.W i 

Opposite Carlton Cinema 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 

COOD THINGS 


Lest Lendon Theatres (Conid.) 

lessee, and, with that other stalwart, Lionel 
Brough, went into management; both 
appearing, together with Alice Atherton and 
Harriet Vernon, in Japs, or The Doomed 
Daimio, a burlesque drama. Once more 
the reception was bad, the book being 
described as “ hopeless and puerile ” without 
story or humour. The programme even 
apologised for an interval of about twenty 
minutes after Act I necessitated by the small 
stage and heavy setting. The “bad name” 
tag seemed now firmly attached for one 
leading journal wrote: “ under bad, indiffer- 
ent, or good management the demon of 
ill luck has maintained its hold”; and as to 
the play: “it is difficult to gauge the depths 
to which follies of this kind can descend.” 
Japs was, however, nursed and worked up 
over a couple of months as was its successor, 
Vanderdecken, which in its turn was initially 
censured as “ ill-digested and ill-prepared.” 
The following year, 1886, brought little 
relief, for when Oliver Grumble, a burlesque 
by George Dance, with Arthur Williams in 
the title réle was staged in March, the critics 
once more made their attack: “the lowest 
depth of meaningless absurdity seems to be 
reached.” Brilliantly mounted, with costumes 
bright, the ladies and cavaliers made a 
gallant show, but “in the eyes of the simple 
minded audience this seemed to cover all 
shortcomings, and the piece was received 
with rapturous applause.” By the time May 
arrived we hear that “a use has at last been 
found for the unfortunate Novelty in per- 
formances by amateurs.” This, in fact, 
was the main situation for the next fifteen 
months, though some professional produc- 
tions, all failures in varying degrees, seem to 
have been staged. Brough and Edouin in 
spite of their ability and experience had had 
to admit defeat. In September 1887 a new 
manageress took office in the person of 


| Harriett Jay, a lady who must have had a 
| liking for unfortunate theatres as she had 
| already tried her hand at the Holborn 


Amphitheatre and at the Olympic. She 
renovated and refurnished the house prior 
to appearing with Henry Neville in The Blue 


Bells of Scotland, a comedy drama protes- 
| ting against Highland evictions and crofters’ 
| wrongs. 
| uniformly unfriendly. 


Again was almost 
After a couple of 


other productions Miss Jay gave up the 


the press 


| losing battle and retired once more leaving 
| the theatre with closed doors. 


There is 
nothing worth mention for the year 1888 
except Fennel, a romantic play from the 
French on the theme of an Italian violin 
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maker, which had some small degree of 
success. 


In October the house suffered another 
blow in being re-named the Jodrell at the 
instance of a Mrs Churchill Jodrell, an 
amateur actress and connection of the Marl- 
borough family, who took control. An 
event of note was the appearance of the 
Russian National Opera Company, pre- 
viously at the Albert Hall, in The Demon, 
though the stage was really too small for 
the elaborate effects and scenic splendour. 
Next came a modern comedy, The Alder- 
man, well done two years earlier at the 
Criterion. It was described as miscast, with 
an inferior standard of acting “quite beneath 
what the public should expect in a high- 
priced theatre.” Again was repeated a 
criticism which had been levelled on several 
previous occasions, that if the house wished 
to charge West-End prices and be credited 
with corresponding standards it must offer 
acting and productions at that level: “it is 
a perfect farce to charge West-End prices 
for common provincial production. If 


theatres like the Jodrell are ever to succeed, 
prices should be reduced by fifty per cent.” 
After a couple of short-running comedies, 
Mrs Jodrell disappeared from the scene and 


the theatre remained closed for five months. 
Back it came, under L. and H. Nathan as 
lessees, for the second time to its original 
name as the Novelty, and it was an event of 
note when on 7th June 1889 was staged the 
first production in England of an Ibsen play: 
A Doll's House, with Janet Achurch as 
Nora and Herbert Waring as Helmer. The 
original plan was for seven performances 
but it ran for 24. At that time, however, 
little was known in this country of Ibsen, 
and one critic even found it “ nonsense, 
dreary, and illogical.” In January 1890 
Mark Melford and his company appeared in 
Kleptomania, a farcical comedy from the 
Strand Theatre, after more than a thousand 
performances in the United Kingdom, and 
J. A. Cave, of Marylebone Theatre fame, 
staged a revival of The Corsican Brothers. 
For the month’s run of this play the theatre 
was designated The New Queen’s. Little 
else was seen that year apart from three 
comedy dramas with Brian McCullough, a 
comedian who had apparently enjoyed con- 
siderable success with them in the provinces. 
The first half of 1891 found an assortment 
of unimportant comedies and dramas run- 
ning for about a month each, then a void of 
six months followed by a Christmas panto- 


mime Cinderella. Almost nothing is re- 
corded for 1892, and for the three following 
years up to the end of 1895 the theatre seems 
to have been closed, though it is possible 
that a few amateur or isolated performances 
may have been given. At all events, as far 
as dramatic history is concerned, the house 
was dead for those years. Early in 1896 
the theatre was let to touring companies for 
short runs of melodramatic efforts termina- 
ting in a week of Jewish plays in Yiddish, 
but in April an enterprising young actress, 
Miss V. St. Lawrence, who had a wide range 
of experience in the provinces where she 
had been a great favourite, took over 
managerial responsibilities at the Novelty 
and strove to change its fortune by a policy 
of melodrama varied by farce in a weekly 
change of programme. The nature of these 
can be gauged from such titles, taken at 
random, as Below London Bridge, Sealed 
to Silence, A Woman's Guilt, and Snatched 
from Death. It was in August in the very 
last scene of one of these melodramas, Sins 
of the Night, that a young actor, Temple 
Crozier, was accidentally stabbed on the stage 
by another player and died almost instantly. 
At Christmas there was a pantomime, Red 
Riding Hood, and Miss St. Lawrence seems 
to have carried on until half way through 
1897, but was unable to draw a continuous 
audience to her type of show, for from June 
and through the years 1898 and 1899 the 
house once again lay deserted. 

A new chapter opened in 1900 when W. S. 
Penley, the actor-manager-comedian joined 
the long list of those who had tried to break 
the ill-luck of the little playhouse which, in 
the words of a contemporary, “had an 
almost unbroken succession of absolute 
failures from the day its doors were opened 
until now.” There was also a! this time the 
consideration that the Aldwych reconstruc- 


tion scheme, after years of wrangling, was 


about to become an accomplished fact, and 
the probabilty that the site would be re- 
quired, with resultant adequate compensa- 
tion. Ultimately, however, the new thorough- 
fare by-passed the building by about 30 
yards; a story which has its parallel in the 
case of the Avenue or Playhouse Theatre. 
Penley renamed the house The Great Queen 
Street Theatre and staged mainly revivals of 
his past successes, first A Little Ray of Sun- 
shine and then The Private Secretary, 
followed later by Charley's Aunt. This ran 
for barely four months compared with its 
original fabulous run at the Globe of four 
(Continued overleaf) 





Whispers from the Wings ‘€0"!d.) 

Mr. Wiata, “and what is far more impor- 
tant, he knows how to impart his knowledge, 
so that the cast can give him what he wants. 
Tyrone Guthrie is the only other producer 
under whom I have worked, who has been 
capable of getting such positive results from 
the cast. When Mr. Eskow describes a stage 
picture, the actors can see it and I swear 
we even smelt the vineyards when he started 
to work on the harvest scenes.” 

Having one of the richest bass voices of 
the day, Mr. Wiata will probably return to 
the opera stage from time to time, as guest- 
artist, but he will never stay there for good. 
He likes the contact with the general public 
who go to musical shows and the people 
who look-in at televised musicals. They are 
the ordinary folk and he likes the warmth 
of their applause and the affection they bring 
to their favourite stage players. Operagoers 
are of necessity more specialised and in the 
minority and it may be that they have more 
interest in the réles they know so well than 
in the succession of artists who sing them. 
However, just at the moment, Mr. Wiata is 
the most happy fella, both on and off stage. 

© 


Lest Lendon Theatres (Contd.) 

years from which Penley had reaped a con- 
siderable fortune. He also staged A Lady 
from Texas by no less notable a personality 
than Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. The press was 
sympathetic but implied that the play would 
have been better if the authoress had taken 
less pains in the writing as the plot was over- 
loaded. Penley’s venture was not a success; 
his other productions were too unsophisti- 
cated and, though excellent himself, he was 
badly supported by indifferent players. He 
retired from the stage in 1901 after the run 
of Charley's Aunt, but for a further six 
years retained his interest in his theatre 
which he later let to various managements. 
Again, like many others, he sustained, on 
the whole, heavy financial loss in his efforts 
to give a new lease of life to this intractable 
house. 

For the five years from 1902 to 1907 the 
theatre was unoccupied for stretches aggre- 
gating at least two years, while in the 
remaining time it was the scene of a sur- 
prising diversity of activities. Seasons of 
German plays were staged for four-month 
periods from the Novembers of 1902, 1904 
and 1905. To the first of this group King 
Edward VII paid two visits in the space of 
three weeks, and in one of the plays our 
own veteran actress Margaret Halston 


played a réle in German. In the third group 
there was a German pantomime at Christ- 
mas, the equivalent of our Cinderella. For 
most of 1905 the Mermaid Repertory Com- 
pany was in possession with a series of 
revivals including The Confederacy and The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle and Gilbert's 
Palace of Truth. In 1906 that distinguished 
actress Marie Ault made her London détut 
in Petronella; she died in 1951 at the age of 
80 and was acting to within a year of her 
death. In June 1907 the Irish Players from 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, on their customary 
annual visit, staged a week of Irish plays 
with a company including Sara Allgood 
and Maire O'Neill. The visit was notable 
for the first production here of Synge’s Play- 
boy of the Western World which had pro- 
voked the audiences to wild reactions when 
first seen in Dublin a few months earlier. 
But the best days lay ahead; the little 
Novelty was to come into its own under its 
new and final title of the Kingsway Theatre 
when Lena Ashwell took command. This, 
and the history of the remaining years, must 
be reserved for the second part of our 
survey. * 


Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 
rendition of plaintive songs in the rdéle of 
an Indian girl in love with the doctor. 

For all its good intentions and multiplicity 
of talent, Christine was the victim of cross- 
purposes. Slick Broadway treatment jarred 
with the essential mood. 

From A to Z, musical revue starring 
Hermione Gingold, failed to incite admira- 
tions from the critics, although I thought it 
a generally amusing piece of entertainment. 
It enjoyed only a short run. Another pre- 
sentation of brief duration was A Second 
String, dramatisation by Lucienne Hill of a 
Colette novel. A star-studded cast—Shirley 
Booth, Jean Pierre Aumont, Nina Foch and 
Cathleen Nesbitt in leading réles—proved 
unable to attract patronage for a play that 
had too many low points in its construction. 

New York City Center offered an excel- 
lent revival of the musical, Finian’s Rainbow, 
Jeannie Carson registering a hit in her first 
New York stage appearance. Bobby Howes 
played the title réle of Finian. The King 
and I followed Finian’s Rainbow on the City 
Centre spring schedule. * 
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Theatre on Reeord 


ON Your Toes was a big New York suc- 
cess in 1936 and an inexplicable London 
failure the following year. It was a 
splendidly satirical piece about the world 
of ballet; it featured some of the best 
Rodgers and Hart songs of the ‘thirties, in- 
cluding “There’s a Small Hotel”; and for it 
George Balanchine created the famous 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” ballet. 


A new recording (Philips BBL 7366) of 
On Your Toes, by Portia Nelson, Jack 
Cassidy, Laurel Shelby and Ray Hyson has 
just been issued, but I fear it is no improve- 
ment on a disc made by the cast of the 1954 
New York revival (Brunswick LAT 8061) 
which has been in the catalogue for over 
five years. The new version is more polished 
and better sung, but the old one, which 
features Bobby Van, Kay Coulter, Elaine 
Strich, Joshua Shelley and Ben Astar (Vera 
Zorina, star of the London production, was 
in this one too, but is not heard on the 
disc) has much more theatre atmosphere, 
and has a more exciting sound altogether. 


It is sad that The Billy Barnes Revue did 
not graduate to the West End, because it 
had a quality of cheerful malice that has 
been missing from revue for the past few 
years. A disc of the New York version of 
the show is now available (Brunswick LAT 
8335) featuring the four American actresses 
who played in it in this country, and the 
four original American actors, who were re- 
placed here by British artists. Unfortunately, 
as is common with revue, not very much of 
the material transfers effectively to disc. 


On Philips BBL 7374, you will find twenty 
of Frank Loesser’s thirty songs from The 
Most Happy Fella, sung by the cast of the 
original New York production, headed by 
Robert Weede, Jo Sullivan and Art Lund. 
It is a rich and varied score, excellently 
interpreted. 


The Gershwin Years is an album of three 
discs featuring sixty or so Gershwin songs, 
arranged chronologically from his first pub- 
lished number in 1916 to his last film songs 
in 1937, including those wonderful show 
tunes from Lady Be Good, Tip Toes, Funny 
Face and other successes of the ‘twenties 
and early ‘thirties. George Bassman directs 
Paula Stewart, Richard Hayes, Lynn 
Roberts, chorus and orchestra in what was 
obviously a labour of love. Full marks to 
Brunswick for the ingenious plastic album 


by Roy Plomley 


in which the set of discs (LAT 8315/7) is 
sold, and the well-produced brochure that 
goes with it. 

Another ambitious Gershwin project is 
Ella Fitzgerald Sings the George and Ira 
Gershwin Song Book, This covers five discs, 
of which four have so far been issued 
(H.M.V. CLP 1338/9 and CLP 1347/8). The 
discs are available separately, and the songs 
are not presented in any particular order. 
Ella Fitzgerald’s warm voice and imaginative 
phrasing are beautifully. suited to Gershwin, 
and she is backed by Nelson Riddle arrange- 
ments. A brand new song, “Just Another 
Rhumba”, which was discovered in the 
Gershwin archives, is here given its first 
performance. 

As a theatrical curiosity, we have a 
recording of Sean O’Casey reading scenes 
from Juno and the Paycock and passages 
from two volumes of his autobiography. 
(12 in. L.P. Caedmon Literary Series TC 
1012). Recorded at his Devon home at 
Totnes in 1952, he reads monotonously in a 
thick and unattractive Dublin accent. 

“Wonderful Show Songs” (12 in. L.P. 
H.M.V. CLP 1311) is a collection of thirteen 
songs taken from show records issued on 
this label during the last two years. The 
singers include Pip Hinton, Vanessa Lee, 
Thomas Round, June Bronhilil and —_ 
Cole. It isa good mixed bag. 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
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CAVALCADE 


by Noel Coward 
Fri., Sat., 14th, 15th, 16th July 
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Friday 15th July at 2.30 p.m. 
(Schools matinee, Thursday 14th July 
at 2.30 p.m.) 
Special party rates for Schools, 
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and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.— 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. GER 4233, 





Spring Productions at the 

Vanbrugh Theatre (Conid.) 

The man takes this very calmly, rather as if 
his sister had been suspected of poisoning 
his goldfish. In Mr. John Fernald’s pro- 
duction, the clever casting and the artful 
timing provided conviction and suspense. 
The students seem to start in “Rep” and 
any “ Rep” would be fortunate to have these 
players—and this play. Mr. Neil Hobson's 
solid set had the required atmosphere. 
Patricia Denys, as the middle-aged and 
sinister spinster, gave so remarkably con- 
vincing a performance that, in a theatre not 
known to be a students’ theatre, one would 
have taken her for an actress of long experi- 
ence. The children were well presented by 
Eileen Helsby and Derek Fowlds. The 
latter, who had the weightier part, simulated 
grief and rage very well. Joan Ryan gave 
a natural performance as the wife. David 
Burke, who played the husband, is also 
an actor with a very natural manner. Where 
the character itself is not quite watertight, 
as in this case, naturalism exposes the weak- 
ness. Allman Hall had the part of a visitor 
manipulated by the sister to reveal the past. 
It was a very good performance, well spoken 
and well acted. It served the plot well but 
it seemed too genteel for an insurance agent, 
which the man was supposed to be. Nona 
Alexander did all that could be done with 


a deaf lady who was not meant to be funny. 
The Spring season closed with a rather 


weighty double bill—Sophocles’ Antigone, 
translated by E. F. Watling, and Euripides’ 
Alcestis, translated by Philip Vellacott. Both 
were produced by Mr. Milo Sperber in set- 
tings by Mr. Douglas Heap. 

Creon is really the chief character in 
Antigone. How are we to take him? It 
seems he went too far in his arbitrary 
labelling as worthy and unworthy of two 
men who had much to their debit. Michael 
Perkins presented him as a rather slight, 
obstinate character, with power but lacking 
presence. He fitted the legend. Mahvash 
Bahinpur played Antigone with a melo- 
dramatic intensity that did not diminish the 
girl’s tiresomeness. John Thaw’s Teiresias 
was outstanding. His height gave him an 
advantage before he spoke and the blind 
deliberation with which he ground out the 
harsh notes of doom was very effective. 
Michael Pearce’s Messenger had the right 
weight. The dramatic massing of the crowd 
was a good feature. 

Alcestis was played ag farce and, as farce, 
was a great success. It opened with a flip- 
pant Apollo and a comic Death. “ This is 


strange,” murmurs the leader of the Phera- 
ean elders, and the audience explodes with 
hoots of mirth. The producer exploited a 
mine of byplay which the team were most 
apt in developing. The fun was increased by 
the ordinariness of Admetus and the un- 
heroic beauty of Alcestis whose hair-style 
was itself a joke. So aptly cast, so well 
integrated, chief praise for the production, 
as on all these occasions, should go to the 
producer. For the company, name one, 
name all; there were no noticeable weak 
links. Perhaps, special commendation should 
go to Ted Teichgraeber (Hercules) and 
Michael Pearce (Servant to Admetus), their 
act together was most amusing; and to 
Francois Landry, who, as father of Admetus, 
made a scene at the funeral. * 


ETC. Script, sketches 
Real funny material. 
A genuine success anywhere. Good 
wine needs no brush. Send stamped envelope for 
—Butlers, 36 Dawlish Road, Birmingham 29. 
LACKPOOL. You can be sure of every comfort, 
good food and a homely welcome at Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, 116 Elizabeth St. (off Church St.). Tel: 23338 
Full Board £4 10s. No restrictions, Highly recom- 
mended. 
OMEDY 
material. 


UTHORS COMPOSERS, 
and comedy monologues. 
Not Rubbish. 


sketches and monologues. 
Not rubbish. Certain genuine success 
anywhere. Send stamped envelope for particulars. 
—Butlers, 36 Dawlish Road, Birmingham 29. 
UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private lessons 
Shorthand / Typing).—Mabel ‘ae 10 Beaconsficid 
Road, London N. 11. ENT 3324 
OR SALE—* Theatre World” November 1951 to 
October 1958 inclusive. Good condition. Offices 
—Wright, 1 York Road, Shefficld, Essex. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. 
mark House, London W.C.1 
OUSEWORK FOR MEN. 
Mornings or Afternoons; Central or N.W. 
London. Suit students or theatricals.—Homestead 
mestic ice. Tel: SWI 3047 between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 
UMAN HAIR wanted. 12 in. or over. Cash by 
return.—Ross, 51 Streatham Hill, London S.W.2. 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey, 
and Studio Theatre, Kensington, W.11. Seven- 
Day Courses covering Acting Technique, Speech, 
Improvisation, Mime, Rehearsal, Make-up, Fencing. 
etc., starting 10th and 3ist July, 7th and 14th Augyst. 
Evening, Course 22nd August. Director: Marian 
Naylor. Fees £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from—Miss 
B. Symonds, 111 Elmstead Avenue, Wembiey Park, 
Middlesex. Tel: WIiMbiedon 2161. 
OVING CARE, BABIES AND YOUNG CHILD- 
DREN. Long or short stays.—Mrs. Whitelock, 
Woodfield, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
J URSERY and Schoo! for Children. Est. 25 years. 
Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hockley, Essex. 
GRE, able to disappear during flash. Ideal for 
* Puss In Boots,” etc., 10 ft, 6 in. high, in sitting 
position. Beautifully modelled head, moving eyes and 
mouth. Modelied legs and arms, moving. Collapsible 
for storage. Complete with fitted costume, £30 or 
nearest offer.—Vickers, 8 Dagmar Avenue, Wembicy, 
Middx. 
YCRIPTWRITER TO MANY OF BRITAIN’S STAR 
COMEDIANS offers excellent batch of modern 
style gags: slick, punchy material; terrific bargain; 5s. 
post free.—Bryan Hawkins, 51 Chalkland Rise, Wood- 
ingdean, Sussex 
HE ARTS. ‘THEATRE OF CAMBRIDGE LTD., 
require an experienced Chief Electrician.—Apply 
to the General Manager. 


Real funny 


studies for 
artists and 
Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


Part, or Full-Time; 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Vlat’ 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn’t take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe’s Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores, 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@@ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£4 60 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 








EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(Om. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD a 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, $W7 


(FREmantie 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from : 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 

















Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTman & Co. Ltp., THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Practica Press Lrp., 1 Dorset Buildings. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. Tel.: 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York. 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 








SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
ne or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest Why not 
arrange mow for your friends 
gift by sending us your 
nstructions for delivery of 
‘ Theatre World anywhere 
. the world 


This greetings 

card (size 6” x 43") will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you 


The Gift Subscription Charges 


covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 
One Subscription to a Friend 


24/- post free ‘* THEATRE WORLD " 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
21/- post free Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 


Write today t 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 





MAY 1960 
Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t’Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 


_Rosmersholm 
The World of Suzie Wong 


Richard II 


DECEMBER 1959 


The Marriage-Go-Round 


The Importance of 
Being Earnest 
Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 


SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Aspern Papers 
The Ring of Truth 

Roots 


AUGUST 1959 

The Complaisant Lover 

The Pleasure of His 
Company 

The Hostage 


JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool’s Paradise 
Brand 

Wolf's Clothing 











